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The author 


suggests that we are building 
consists of second-hand ideas from all over 


up an economy that 
the worl? 


Are Good Profits 
Immoral ? 


SENATOR E. A. McGUIRE 


TS Government has asked all 
citizens to help in solving 
the economic situation. Some 
groups, unfortunately, are laying 
down unrealistic conditions. Trade 
union leaders have stipulated that 
unless the Government controls 
prices and profits there will be no 
relaxation of wage demands. 

The implication is that profits 
are responsible for higher prices. 
Apart from outside causes over 
which the Government has no con- 
trol, wages are the direct cause of 
higher prices. Profits from manu- 
facturing enterprises in Ireland have 
not been sufficiently high to attract 
capital. 


The Government is asking for 
more production as a solution of 
our balance of payments problem. 
We will never get more production 
from industry and more money in- 
vested when an atmosphere antagon- 
istic to profits prevails. 

How different is the outlook of 
American Labour! While demand- 
ing the highest wages and best con- 
ditions of employment in the world, 
it assists in the making of high 
profits consistent with good value. 

It knows that it is only from 
good profits that good industries 
can be built up which will 
good goods in large quantities, pay 
the highest wages and give the 


Condensed from a speech in the Seanad 
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2 THE IRISH DIGEST 


It is often stated that private en- 
terprise failed in regard to CLE. 
It did not fail. Private enterprise 
has not been allowed to work since 
1914, when the railways were prac- 
tically taken over by the Govern- 
ment and a Railway Tribunal set 
up. Since that time the railways 
have not been allowed to translate 
their costs into prices. 

All the capital is going to State 
bodies. Taxation is too high and 
profits are too low. How could a 
ptivate-enterprise economy work on 
no capital, too high taxes and low 
profits? 

No provision is made in our taxa- 
tion laws to allow anybody to build 


we done their utmost 
| have been left in a difficult 

The Minister for Finance has 
stated that as a direct result of the 
balance of payments deficit the 
commercial banks have lost nearly 
£50,000,000, or two-fifths, of their 
external assets since January, 1955. 

In addition, the deposits—which 
are the stock-in-trade of the banks 
—are falling. 

The Minister has also stated that 
the banks’ investment in Ireland 
has now reached 70 per cent. If the 
banks have 70 per cent. invested in 
Ireland and their deposits are fall- 
ing and their external assets have 
fallen by £50,000,000, we cannot 
look to the banks for any more help 
in this situation. 

It is frequently forgotten that the 
Irish commercial banks are owned 
by thousands of shareholders, mostly 
small people holding small numbers 
of shares. The deposits, that is the 
stock of the banks, are held by a 
similar kind of people. 

Apart from the moral aspect of 
getting tough with the banks, such 
talk can frighten off depositors, and 
if the banks are left short of 


— the banking system can 
collapse. 


As regards external assets, most 
of these belong to private individuals 
and institutions and are no more 
available for public capital purposes 
or for covering balance of payments 
deficits than other private property. 
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ARE GOOD PROFITS IMMORAL? 3 


We seem to have no long-term 
policy or philosophy as to whether 
we are a socialist or a private enter- 
prise State. 

We are confused in other ways, 
too. We have strong nationalism and 
a sort of socialism and socialist 
thinking. The nationalist streak is 
against the importation of foreigners 
or foreign capital. The socialist men- 
tality is preventing our nationals 


Money-Sickness 


from building up and becoming 
strong and rich. 

Our idealists believed that we 
could develop an economy in con- 
formity with our national and Chris- 
tian philosophy. Unfortunately, we 
have built up an economy that con- 
sists of second-hand ideas from all 
over the world, particularly from 
England, with very little apparent 
philosophy, economic or any other. 


A Boston doctor recently spoke of a disease called “ money- 


sickness.” 


“ Money-sickness,” he said, 


“is the most common psycho- 


somatic illness of our time, yet it is often missed by doctors 
seeking the underlying cause of a physical or emotional 


symptom.” 


It can attack anyone, a miser or a gambler. It finds ready 
victims in such categories as the chronic bargain hunter, the 
salesmen and the executives who are cosy with their own 
money, but lavishly spend their companies’ expense accounts. 

From money-sickness as a root cause, the doctor explained, 
can come stomach trouble, backache, headache and heart palpi- 
tation. And besides these physical effects, it can result in 
serious emotional disturbances, hysterical paralysis, depres- 
sion, anxiety state, melancholia and reactions of panic. 

-Money-sickness does not depend on how much money you 
have or do not have. The rich man can suffer from it as well 
as the poor. It arises from the meaning you place on money, 
and the way in which you make use of it. It can easily arise 
from the conviction that you need more money, when actually 


you do not. 


—The Liguorian. 


AN old man from the hill country took his first trip to the 
city. Walking into a large building, he saw a doorman 
standing by a lift. A very old lady stepped in, a light flashed 


red, and she was gone. 


A moment later the lift descended, and out stepped a beau- 


tiful young girl. 


“ Bedad,” said the old man, blinking his eyes, “I shoukd’ve 
brought my old woman with me.” 














the Paris 


Opportunity knocked when 
couture began using Irish tweed 


Ireland Steps into the 
Fashion World 


HE rise of Ireland in the fashion 

world is a refreshing example 

of how much can be achieved 
when Irish men and women use in 
Ireland the ability which too often 
only finds its outlet when they have 
left their homeland. 


to occupy a in world 
fashions with ris, London and 
New York is a achieve- 


ment. The imagination to do it and 
the materials to use, er, were 
here all the time, and the craftsman- 


fashion will hold the high place it 
has achieved. 


ever to come here attended Irish 
Fashion Week in July. They came 
from the United States, Canada, 
Britain and Australia, and about 
sixty fashion writers attended the 
displays, which is a guide to the 
importance attached to them by 
fashion houses. 

Many people have contributed to 
the rise of Irish fashions, including 
Sybil Connolly, Raymond Kenna, 
Irene “eer Una Tully, Nelli 
Mulcahy, Marquis Owen 
McSwiney = Lachasse, London, 





E*PORT of tweeds last 
was valued at £689,000, 
against £547,000 in 1954. We 
sent £250,000 worth to the 
dollar area, compared with 
£118,000 in 1954; the United 

States took £226,000. 

Other notable exports were 
£163,000 worth to Germany and 
£141,000 to Great Britain. France 
took £30,000 worth, and another 
interesting export was £21,000 
worth to the U.S. forces in 
Japan. 


cH owmininmnnne 


Patricia Barry, John Kavanagh, 
Digby Morton, Michael from Done- 
gal (and now of London). 

There are also many Irish crafts- 
men who have kept alive the art of 

good tweed, linen and lace, 
often in discouraging times. 

The main opportunity for our 
fashion houses came six or seven 

ago when the Paris couture 
canes interested in Irish tweed 
and began to use it. 

It focussed interest on the work 
of Irish designers. They have the 
flair, imagination and ideas to make 
up Irish tweeds in a way that can- 
not be equalled anywhere else, and 
they have been doing it ever since. 

Such people as Sybil Connolly 
carried designs in Irish tweeds into 
outside markets in a way that was 


Condensed from the Chamber of Commerce Journal 
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IRELAND STEPS INTO THE FASHION WORLD 5 





dramatic enough to attract imme- 
diate attention, while such de- 
signers as Irene Gilbert and Ray- 
mond Kenna exploited the tradi- 
tional designs and fabrics of our 
textile industry with imagination 
and good taste. 

One of our designers, Miss Gil- 
bert, told me: “I do not like the 
extremes of fashion which make a 
woman into a caricature. I like a 
woman to be quietly and elegantly 
dressed, sufficiently in the fashion 
to be part of it, but not so far in 
advance as to stop the traffic.” 

Those in a position to appreciate 
the elegance of Irish garments 
which have appeared in world 
fashion houses have placed it on 
record that the ideas and materials 
exhibited improve with each collec- 
tion. 

When one thinks, for instance, of 
a design which includes a thousand 
pink hand-crochet roses on a trellis 
of narrowest pink ribbon, which 
was a feature of a garment displayed 
recently in one Dublin collection, 
one thinks not only of the worth of 


the work, but of the deft hands 
which have been able to do it. 

Perhaps the best tribute to our 
designers was paid by Miss Jessica 
Daves, Editor-in-Chief of Vogue, 
during a visit to Ireland to see some 
of the collections on view. “ The 
best of fabric is no good,” she said, 
Mag it is coupled with good 

All this work has brought good 
fruit. The business of one of our 
Irish designers in the last five years 
has risen in the ratios of 17, 32, 49, 
68 and 90. 

The whole clothing industry 
benefits by the new Irish couture— 
not only tweeds, and linens, and 
lace, and other materials, but also 
those who make satins and silks, 
threads and buttons. 

The ex market in fashions is 
lively. Although spectacular achieve- 
ments in overseas markets are wel- 
comed, the industry has its feet on 
the ground, and a preference for 
British and European trade is show- 
ing signs of being gratified. 

Business with European markets 
is growing steadily, and designers 
here believe that it is the most sig- 
nificant trend in the export field. 

In September, 1955, the largest 
consignment of Irish tweeds ever to 
be flown from this county by Aer 
Lingus was delivered in Paris, and 
it was part of only one order. Made 
in the Donegal Gaeltacht to the 
specifications of a Parish fashion 
house, the part order of one ton 
amounted to £1,500. Irish tweed is 
now in demand all over the world. 

F; woven tweeds were the 
vogue for some time. Now fashion 
circles ate reverting to traditional 
weaves, usually two-tone domin- 
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antly black and white, black and 
grey, brown white or brown beige, 
weaves which have a strongly native 


suggestion. 

The fabric and its design has 
kept well abreast of the changing 
demands of fashion. 

While skilled craftsmen in other 
parts of the world have had to give 
way to the machine, centuries-old 
skill and artistry are still practised 
in Donegal, the home of the Irish 
homespun and handwoven tweed 
industry, and the Donegal weaver 
still plies the handloom in his white- 
washed cottage. The greater portion 
of this tweed is being exported. 





THE IRISH DIGEST 


Handwoven tweeds for fashion- 
able wear, although produced on the 
loom in the same way as the home- 
spun, is woven from specially 
selected mill-spun yarns. It has 
some of the characteristics of certain 
types of homespun, but it is lighter 
and finer in texture. 

In the latest patterns of these 
tweeds it has been possible to pro- 
duce materials as light as five 
ounces per square yard, which, 
when one considers that the cloth 
is handwoven from woollen yarns, 
is a considerable achievement. This 
cloth has been fashioned into even- 
ing gowns. 


& 


Voice of Ireland in America 
AN Irish storyteller’s voice will soon teach American language 
students how pure Gaelic should be spoken. Mici O’Boyle 
of Rannafast, storyteller of the Donegal Gaeltacht, has made a 
tape recording of old Irish stories in Donegal Irish. 
Father Joseph Maguire, Ulster’s singing and recording priest, 
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and professor of Celtic studies in St. Malachy’s College, 
Belfast, brought the recording to America. He also brought 
lyrics and music and his newest book. This consists of tran- 
scriptions of the stories in Irish print which, with the spoken 
word of the storyteller, will assist Irish language students at ; 
American universities in speaking real Gaelic. 

It is the first time that native Irish speakers have been 
— to teach students in America the beauty of spoken 
rish. 

Father Maguire is an authority on 17th-century Ulster 
Gaelic poets. 




















BY love I do not mean any natural tenderness, which is more 
or less in people according to their constitutions; but I 
mean a larger principle of soul, founded in reason and piety, 
which makes us tender, kind and gentle to all our fellow- 
creatures as creatures of God and for His sake. 
—WittiaM Law. 




















The author suggests a new approach to the problem of 
national defence 


Is Our Army 
All Wrong? 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


MALL nations cannot provide 

adequate defence against nuclear 

weapons. In this they differ 
from the Great Powers only in the 
fact that they cannot retaliate. 

In the last war both sides possessed 
potent chemical weapons, and prob- 
ably still more potent bacteriological 
agents. While either might have 
proved decisive, neither was em- 
ployed, for fear of provoking 
equally devastating retaliation in 
kind. 

A hope that the deterrent pro- 
vided by the fear of retaliation will 
apply to the employment of nuclear 
weapons cannot, therefore, be dis- 
missed as wishful thinking. 

If this is accepted, our Defence 
Forces can concentrate on pre- 
atomic methods of warfare. 

In a sudden emergency the Regu- 
lar Army, with its First Line Re- 
serve, could probably place in the 
field the equivalent of a modern 
brigade group. Such a force could 
not effectively defend one decent- 
sized provincial town. 

The solution is guerilla warfare. 
Why not face the inevitable, pre- 
pare for it in peacetime, and apply 
it in wartime, with all the resources 
of the State behind it? 


Condensed from the Irish Times 


HUGO MacNEILL 


Guerilla methods can never win 
wars, but they can render the mili- 
tary occupation of a weaker country 
so difficult and costly that it ceases 
to be a practical proposition. 

This would involve the virtual 
abolition of the existing anent 
force and official recognition of the 
fact that the F.C.A. is in fact our 
main fighting force. 

As such, it requires a complete 
reorganisation to provide it with its 
proper proportion of all arms. 
These new units should be allotted 
to centres on the basis of local re- 
sources. 

F.C.A. personnel should be 
trained in all available equipment, 
not merely in the rifle and grenade, 
as gO per cent. are at present. The 
equipment might not all be of the 
most modern type, but it would be 
effective in the hands of well- 
trained guerilla troops. 

Flexibility must be the keynote 
of the fighting organisation. The 
basic combat unit might be the 
Reinforced Platoon, comprising an 
ordinary infantry Rifle Platoon with 
attached machine-gun, mortar, anti- 
tank, engineer, signal and medical 
squads. 

This would constitute a hard- 
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STAFF COULD BE ABOLISHED 
ONE element of the civil establishment at the Department of 

Defence—the Army Finanae Office—handles the financial aspects 
of national defence. A second element—the administrative staff or 
secretariat proper—deals with the public and with other Govern- 
ment departments. 

Normally, it cannot fulfil this function without reference to the 
military personnel on the G Headquarters Staff, and as a 
result merely duplicates this aspect of the work of the professional 
military staff. In the process it maintains a very effective “ paper 
wall” between this staff and the Government and people it seeks 
to serve. 

The sole raison d’étre for the Department of Defence is the 
defence of Ireland. Any agency which cannot contribute to this is 
merely wasting the taxpayers’ time and money. The secretariat does 
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make any useful contribution to national defence. 


not, cannot, 
The emergency of 1939-45 proved that without any question. 

The entire Civil Service establishment, with the Gunetan of the 
Army Finance Office and the Minister’s modest personal staff, could, 
therefore, be abolish 


if 
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ed. 
—Major-General Hugo MacNeill. 
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exercised, under the General Head- 
quarters Staff, by existing Com- 
mand Area Headquarters, each con- 
trolling, y, a e. 

The in eal five to dis- 
perse his forces to deal with these 
troublesome combat teams—up to 
thirty of which might be operating 
in any one Brigade area. This in 
itself would facilitate the defence 
in so far as the invading forces 
would be “ cut down to size ”. 

While these combat units would 
be composed of F.C.A. personnel, 
the reconstituted permanent force 
would function as the keystone of 
the defence structure. 

The primary réle of the Regular 
Army would be the provision of 
small training and administrative 
cadres for the non-permanent units. 

The Regular Army should main- 
tain a limited number of field units 
of all corps for training, demonstra- 
ceremonial 


purposes. 
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These units would constitute a 
corps délite, through which all per- 
manent personnel would pass on 
first joining. 

The Navy would be confined to 
coastal scouting and harassing mis- 
sions. The successful British 
M.T.Bs., German E-boats and U.S. 
P.T.-boats indicate the kind of 
craft that would be suitable. 

Such vessels could be largely 
manned by Sluagh Muiri or reserve 
personnel, recruited from local 
fishermen, on the National Lifeboat 
Institute model. 

If they were located at key ports 
—which could be periodically 
changed—a keen fisheries protection 
service could be maintained in 
peacetime. 

The Naval Service would also 
a a Bay type of vessel as 

and training ship, and a 
ro minelayer might prove prefer- 
able to a corvette. 

In the last World War light— 
even unarmed—aircraft carried out 
liaison and reconnaissance missions 
with comparative impunity over the 
battle front. Such aircraft could play 
a similar important réle in large- 
scale guerilla warfare. 

The Air Corps could also assist 
the training of the land and sea 
forces in anti-aircraft precautions 
against modern combatant aircraft, 
and, of course, be prepared to oper- 
ate such aircraft should the need 


and opportunity arise. To this ex- 
tent the policy of providing it with 
a nucleus of jet aircraft is obviously 
sound. 

No such scheme of national de- 
fence could operate effectively un- 
less based upon compulsory military 
service. 

Six months’ basic training should 
prove ample for these new-type 
troops. Within limits, this could be 
arranged to facilitate town and 
country men, and the training year 
divided into two periods accord- 
ingly. Special arrangements could 
be made for students. 

On completion of this basic train- 
ing the recruit would be posted to 
a convenient local F.C.A., Sluagh 
Muiri, or Air Reserve Unit, where 


months in Sie ot or Air 
Corps depot; er le, Say, 
once per fortnight in his home area, 
spend an occasional week-end—or 
its equivalent—in barracks, camp, 
at sea, or in the air; and attend 
annual training for a week or two. 

Military training on these lines 
would form a much-needed school 
of citizenship and would also pro- 
vide us with a sound basis on which 
to build effective and economical 
fighting forces. 


NEARLY all the material things which distinguish this age 
from the last are things which make or communicate 
more noise than there was before. 


MAN is the only animal that ever blushes—or ever needs to. 





—PASCAL. 
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Political Life 


JAMES A. FARLEY 
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Too often their philosophy is that 
what is good for the machine is 
good for the people. 

In time, political machines tend 
to become creatures of one man 
or at best a clique of men. The 


Condensed from I Chose Politics 


leader himself as an un- 
crowned king and refuses to surren- 
der power even when his talent for 
leadership is impaired by the relent- 
less course of time. 

He becomes capricious in the dis- 
tribution of favours and scornful of 


towards him with true political 


ethics. 

Corruption is the most familiar 
of the evils of the abuse of power. 
Man has always been tempted by 
easy money. From early days some 
men have looked at bribes as the 
proper reward of public service. 
Some regard fees they collect as their 
own funds. 

In their enthusiasm to win office, 
men frequently spend far more than 
they can hope to take home. They 
turn then to making up the differ- 
ence—and a little bit more—by 
demanding or accepting returns for 
favours. 

Many men in public office who 
are reputable in their business deal- 
ings are careless in their official con- 
duct. Some feel that there is one 
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WHAT I THINK OF POLITICAL LIFE II 


code of conduct for their private 
lives and a different code for their 
public lives. 

Procrastination is another evil of 
political power. It is so easy to delay 
doing a public good, especially in a 
non-election year. It is so easy to 
forget political promises until the 
next election. It 1s so easy to put off 
doing what is right when courage- 
ous action might cost votes. It is so 
easy to keep feeding on power and 
to forget the public good. 

Incivility is no less frequent a 
fault. We have all known men to 
grow pompous and arrogant in 
power. 

It is perhaps too much to ask that 
every man in public life be free and 
easy of access. Many are harassed 
by the press of their duties. It is 
proper even that a public man be 
brusque in private and resentful of 
any invasion of his privacy, but 
when he assumes his public func- 
tions he must become another man 
—fair, patient, understanding and, 
above all, just. 

Insincerity is the last of the mor- 
tal sins of abuse of power. Many 
espouse causes, not because they 
believe them to be good, but solely 
as the road to power. Many bury 
convictions to retain power. Some 
seek temporary power in order to 
reap financial reward by joining 
with those they and even 
persecuted while in public service. 
Others pretend to be friends of the 
poor and needy, but have only been 
interested in heaping power upon 
power. 

Politics should be directed toward 
bringing general security and pros- 
perity. Yet if in politics the majority 





rules, it does not dictate. Not every- 
thing a majority does is right, any 
more than ev ing a leader might 
do would be mght of itself. 

Fortunately for us in the United 
States, we have a two-Party Govern- 
ment. Each Party is made up of 
various groups. Some of these have 
interests which sharply conflict and 
may be difficult to recencile. 

Yet, each of these interests has a 
voice in making and executing laws 
through the Party. Much of what is 
done is achieved by compromise 
among the interests, which is good. 
There should be no compromise of 
principles, but there can be recog- 
nition of those who are honestly and 
sincerely in the opposition. 

Under our system both Parties 
must recognise and allow for the 
interests of farmers, labour, finan- 
ciers and industrialists, as well as 
for racial and religious groups. 

As a Democrat, I would not do 
away with the opposition party, nor 
would I see any fragmentation of 
the party system such as that which 
has brought confusion to many 
European nations. 

The people must guard their 
liberties most jealously. If men go 
wrong in public office, part of the 
responsibility is ours in not being 
more vigilant against concentration 
of political power into the hands of 
a few. 

We must not despair because a 
few men have gone wrong from 
time to time. It is sad that they have 
besmirched our code by their con- 
duct. But that does not bring dis- 
repute upon the code of the most 
revered men, any more than 
it should bring disrepute on the 
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many men who have been devout ing need of our country is for 
and humble in the exercise of more good men and good women— 
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be jealous in doling We are beset by fears and doubts 
we be exacting and difficulties, although if we lock 
in power, back in history we will find that 
every generation of every country 
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we 
ttle, that progress was ever forward, 
although man at times seemed to 
fall back. 

We should take heart for the 
future. It is for our leaders and the 
many noble young people we will 
exercise a vital réle in maintaining recruit for political careers to bring 
our freedom and working to ad- us greater and more rewarding ser- 
vance our own security and well- vice. 
being. We must not despair. Let us 

For most of us this will be the dedicate ourselves for as long as our 
sum total of our political activity. way goes here below to seeking the 
That is in itself, but it is not best among us, mentally and 
enough for all. The great and cry- morally, as leaders. 
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“What are my chances for taking Joe’s place?” he asked. 
“If you can fix it up with the undertaker,” said McCarran, 4 
“it’s all right with me.” i 
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Profile of Brendan Behan 


The Quare Fellow 


SEAMUS DE BURCA 


NEW Irish giant of the drama is 
about to appear on the Broad- 


way stage. 

The Quare Fellow was written 
five years ago as a one-act play in 
Irish for the Abbey Theatre and 
rejected by them. “ You may write 
a play yet,” an official said. But the 
only play Brendan Behan wanted to 
write just then was this about 
twenty-four hours in a prison before 
an execution. 

He expanded The Quare Fellow 
to three acts and again submitted it 
to the Abbey. It was sent back for 
revision—and then rejected. 

Brendan then offered the play to 
Micheal MacLiammoir and Hilton 
Edwards. They were slow in com- 
ing to a decision and Brendan got 
impatient, so he offered the play to 
Alan Simpson, of the Pike Theatre, 
a tiny theatre in a Dublin back lane. 

The play got a good Press and 
the critics recognised the dramatic 
ability of the author; one or two of 
them even hinted that here was a 
successor to Sean O’Casey. Two 
thousand people crowded into the 
Pike in four weeks. 

That happened two years ago. It 
might have been the last Dublin or 
the world heard of The Quare 
Fellow but for the fact that Bren- 
dan had a strong feeling that it 
would be a commercial success if 
given the opportunity. 

He had no luck with the larger 


near Croke Park, and lived in one 
of the apartments there. 

Her home was wide open to her 
neighbours who often came in to 
have a chat, and a bucket of porter 
was always handy. Brendan, being 
her eldest grandchild, was a firm 


From another uncle, P. J. Bourke, 
playwright and actor, he imbibed a 
love for the theatre, and he learned 
the mechanics of playwriting by 
watching, from the time he was 
four, the melodramas at the Queen’s 
Theatre. P. J. Bourke used to per- 
form there. 

The Behans, father and sons, 
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shortcomings. 





you’ve found a job. 
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Suddenly out of the blue, last 
June, The Quare Fellow was pro- 
duced in a London suburban 
theatre, and it was acclaimed by the 
leading English critics. It was trans- 
ferred to the Comedy Theatre in 
the West End, where it was also 


Brendan married Beatrice Salkeld, 
an artist and a botanist, nearly two 
years ago. She has soft brown, 
shoulder-length hair, grey eyes and 
a Mona-Lisa smile. Her quiet dis- 

ition is such a contrast to her 

band’s that the couple make a 


window, and before Beatrice can 
look round her husband is involved 
in a discussion that might take up 
half the day. 
TatLprzce: The Abbey has ac- 
The Quare Fellow, and it 
shortly be drawing crowded 
houses there. But how will Broad- 
way receive it? Brendan will be 
there to see for himself. 


‘Tu® comforting thing about psychiatric treatment is that it 
enables us to correct our faults by confessing our parents’ 


formula for success: Don’t quit looking for work after 
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Jimmy on the Spot 


Newsman Extraordinary 


WILLIAM 


TUNNEY DEFEATS DEMPSEY 
... Ruts-Jupp Dre in Caarr ... 
THOUSANDS JAM VALENTINO 
Rites .. . CAPONE GUILTY... 
INSULL TALKS . . . HAUPTMANN 
GETS DEATH . . . HINDENBURG 


EXPLODES . . . Morro CASTLE 
Burns . . . PEARL HARBOUR IN 
Ruins . . . Corat Sea BATTLE 
Races ... RomME FALits ... 
GERMANY SURRENDERS .. . IN- 
pict ALGER Hiss. 


HE stories behind these and 

thousands of other headlines 

were witnessed and written by 
- amiable little International News 
ervice correspondent, James L. 

spry sixty-six, Jimmy Kilgal- 
len is de cdatetieed " sm of 
wire service reporters, The ubiquit- 
ous Irishman has had a seat on his- 
tory’s fifty-yard line for half a 
century. 

In the field of Press Association 
reporting, the most competitive on 
earth, Kilgallen is without a peer. 
Moreover, he has made it to the top 
without losing the respect of his 
colleagues or rivals. 

Covering the execution of the 
Greenlease kidnappers alongside 
Kilgallen a few years ago, a re- 
porter representing another news 
agency lamented, after seeing the 
LN.S. version: 


M. HEALY 


“ Kilgallen makes me almost 
sorry I’m a newspaperman because 
I'll always know there was a better 
one than I'll ever be.” 

Jimmy has turned out millions of 
words, none of which, he says, “I 
would ever be ashamed to fet my 
mother read.” He once averaged 
20,000 words a day covering a trial. 

Like most Press service reporters, 
he gets few by-lines. Yet he must 
be on call from his editorial chiefs 
around the clock. His deadline is 
immediately, since his stories reach 
over 3,000 newspapers (combined 
circulation: 250,000,000), all going 
to press at different times. ser- 
vice news is one of the most perish- 
able commodities on earth. 

Not long ago, Kilgallen had to 
jump up from a half-eaten dinner 
with his family to entrain for Lewis- 
burg, Pa. Alger Hiss had received 
his parole and was expected to be 
released from prison. 

Such inconveniences are shrugged 
off philosophically by the 140-pound 
Kilgallen. “A reporter takes the 
bitter with the sweet,” he says. 

A Hollywood casting director 
looking around for someone to por- 
tray a star reporter would hardly 
confer the honour on Kilgallen. His 
benign personality, wizened car- 
riage, and aqueous blue eyes sug- 
gest the solicitous funeral director 
rather than the crack journalist. 


Condensed from The Sign 
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He has none of the frenetic man- 
nerisms commonly associated with 
his calling. This has been an — 
especially when working agains 
newspapermen unfamiliar with Poe 
Kilgallen modus operandi. 

The late Damon Runyon worked 
alongside Kilgallen for many years. 


He once said: “ Jimmy 
is almost in his movements 
on a story. He slips around so 


quietly and unobtrusively that in- 
experienced young who 
— never ow A with him are 

to fail to notice their rival 
a~ ped # editors are bawling : 
‘But the LN.S. says!’ I don’t think 
Pve ever heard him bluster or raise 


well-known ist and 
radio and TV ity. 
The Ki father and daugh- 


Few courtroom dramas have been 


given as much 
the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann for the kidnapping and mur- 


der of the Lindbergh baby. 


At least 250 men and women re- 
the 


columnists. Jimmy Kilgallen was 
the one able to slip into the 
sullen ’s cell for an exclu- 
sive interview. 


Hauptmann stoically maintained 





his innocence, but said that if he 
had to die he would “die like a 
man”. Kilgallen covered the execu- 
tion. 

_ Wi ing a score of such execu- 
tions, including four women, has 
made him an opponent of capital 


a 

Kilgallen has pursued news from 
Istanbul to Iceland, reporting train, 
ship and si plane dieser, szkes, 


leans and Barcelona, world serics, 
championship prize fights, trials, 
wars and political conventions. 
’.. has had exclusive ~~ 

personalities ranging from 
Capone to Pope Pius XII. 

Barry Faris, LN.S.’s editor-in- 
chief for many years, has likened 
his star reporter's determination to 
a terrier’s. The exclusive interview 
Kilgallen once wangled out of utility 
magnate Samuel Insull by the sheer 
force of his personality is a good 


When Insull fled to Europe after 
the collapse of his financial empire, 


‘ 


‘ 
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Kilgallen was ordered to get an 
exclusive interview. 

Since the Chicago tycoon’s dis- 
dain for the fourth estate was well 
known, Kilgallen’s work was cut 
out for him. Chartering a seaplane, 
he finally spotted the Insull yacht 
cruising the Mediterranean. 

The first approach brought a re- 
buff from the executive. That didn’t 
stop Kilgallen. He made another 
try when Insull was being deported 
back to the United States, this time 
aboard a passenger liner. Now Kil- 
gallen had a battery of other re- 
porters to contend with. 

He spent hours strolling the 
decks with Insull, getting his con- 
fidence while listening sympatheti- 
cally to the aging magnate pour out 
his troubles. 

As the ship neared New York, 
Kilgallen locked himself in his cabin 
and wrote a series of five exclusive 
articles telling Insull’s side of the 
story. 

When he had finished, he showed 
it to the subject, got his approval, 
and immediately cabled the story to 
the office. The opposition was left 
flat-footed. 

Kilgallen’s success in handling 
the gamut of stories from nuclear 
fission to baseball has been attri- 
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IRISH ALL ROUND! 

james LAURENCE KILGALLEN 

was born in Pittson, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1890. His father, 
John Jj. Kilgallen, was born in 
County Mayo, and his mother’s 
maiden mame was Cavanaugh. 
Both lived until well past their 
eighties. 

At twenty-three Jim married 
Mae Ahern, a promising musical 
comedy actress. She promptly 
gave up her career and settled 
down contentedly as the wife of 
a globe-trotting reporter. 

One of their two daughters 
—Dorothy—has achieved fame 
as a columnist and radio aad 
TV personality. 
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buted to an air of “ studied ignor- 
ance” with which he faces each 
assignment. It is his conviction that 
specialisation in journalism is taking 
its toll. 

“TI know this is a more complex 
age than it was when I was break- 
ing in as a cub, but I still think a 
good reporter should be able to 
cover every assignment in the book. 
Being steeped in background is a 
fine thing, but you can get too deep. 
I approach each story with an open 
mind. That way I’m not apt to 
* Einstein up’ a complex story.” 


]’’s all right to think you're as young as you used to be, but 


don’t try to prove it. 


MY father liked to have at his table, as often as he could, 

some sensible friend or neighbour to converse with, and 
always took care to start some ingenious or useful topic for 
discourse which might tend to improve the minds of his 


children. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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New Voice From 


Ballyvourney 


DAVID MARCUS 


NE would have to go back over 
200 years to find a Gaelic poet 
to rival Seén GO Riordain. 
gee! geen wig ews cng ak em 
earlier wrote for the mass 
p payne and to be heard rather 
than read. Their job was to sing of 
whatever touched the ordinary 
peasant and their themes were the 
broadest, expressed in the broadest 


terms. 

With the decline of the Irish lan- 
guage in the 18th century the writ- 
ing of 


tuted annual prizes for poetry; and 
in 1943 an Irish magazine was 
founded, to be followed by others. 
As a result, the poet had 
adequate platform. 
There still 


~~ .~ te ee and the mind. 

or gave the le vital, 
deeply-felt poetry and i sta 
had rid itself of the traditional 
metres which had so fettered his 
predecessors. 


Clin nnnnnnmne 


E trans!ations quoted in this 
article are by the Rev. Coslett 
Quin and David Marcus. 


enna 

Critics claimed that this new 
voice was almost an insult to the 
old tradition. But he himself re- 
spected the work and style of his 


ancestors. In Old Poets, Teach Me 
the Spell, he said: 


There are words if I only knew 
them, 

Hid in the mist of time, 

And I'm seeking to follow and 
woo them 

Since the ae stirred my de- 
sire. . 


Old poets, the spell now teach me 

That will body my ghostly child. 

Apart from the new technical 
approach, he _——. to his poetry 
a new mental attitude 

“What is 2” he asks in 


his A Robin’s Tail. “The mind of 
a child? Imagine two in a room, a 
child and its father, and a horse 
So along the street outside. The 

ather looks out and says: * That’s 
to the fair.’ 
y all appear- 


Mr. X’s horse 
That is statement. 
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POETRY PRIZES 
£600 Offered for Original Poems 
prizes of £300, £200 and £100 will be awarded for the best three 
poems, in English, published in print for the first time in England, 
Scotland, Ireland or Wales during the year commencing on July Ist, 
1956. 

The awards, which are being made by Messrs. Arthur Guinness, 
Son and Co., Ltd., will not be subject to competition in the ordinary 
sense. No submissions should be made—the Company will collect 
poems as they are published. There will be no restrictions on the 
length of poems or on the subject matter. 

There will be three judges, one of whom will be an Irish resident. 
The names of the judges will not be revealed until the award 














winners have been chosen. 


In treland—as elsewhere—the market for poetry is limited. In 
order that Irish poets may not for this reason be deprived of an 
opportunity of qualifying for the prizes, The Irish Digest. will con- 


sider poems for publication. 


Authors should address their manuscripts to: The Irish Digest, 


43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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ances, the father loses the horse be- 

cause he stays outside it. Call the 

horse a contagion. The father is not 

infected with the contagion, The 

9 does not enrich the father’s 
€. 

“But the child—he hears the 
sound of the horse. He tastes the 
sound of the horse for the sound’s 
sake. And he listens to the sound 
getting less and less and falling 
down into silence. And the sound 
is a wonder to him and the silence 
is a wonder. And he considers the 
hind-feet of the horse and wonders 
at their authority and antiquity. 
And the world is full of horse- 
wonderment and _ trotting-spells. 
That is being. And that, to me, is 
poetry. The child lives in the guise 
of a horse. . . .” 

Every person, he says, has a 
fundamental mould or soul. This 
he calls their “ prayer”. But in 
addition, everything, be it what it 
may, also has its own “ prayer ”. 

So a poem carries the prayer of 
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the poet speaking through the 
theme or idea or materials of the 
poem as well as the prayer of the 
material speaking through the poet. 
(Not to mention the prayer of the 
poem itself, for the poem is a sepa- 
rate, new entity arising from the 
combination of poet and material.) 
Ideas such as these shocked many 
critics, and their objections seemed 
to sum up to the single complaint 
that O Riord4in was tampering with 
and the language as a result 
of his not being a 100-per-cent. 
native-speaker of Irish. 
© Riordéin was born, in 1917, in 
the village of Ballyvourney, Co. 
Cork. His father was a native 
speaker and his mother spoke only 
English. English was his home- 
language, but from the very begin- 
ning he was fluent, toe, in Irish, 
because next door to him lived his 
grandmother, a woman who had 
only the language of her ancestors 
and who used to recount to him the 
ancient bardic tales. 
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In the district, English was only 
beginning to take hold and so, 
though the inhabitants spoke it in 
daily discourse, they still thought in 
Irish. 

At the age of fifteen, G Riorddin 
went to school in Cork City and since 
then he has lived and worked there 
in an English-speaking environment. 
Therefore, even in technique, his 
work displays that turnabout of 
which his poetic ideas are formed— 
whereas he sprang from stock which, 
though speaking English, was still 
thinking in Irish, his poetry often 
gives an impression of having been 
thought out in English. Basically, 
he is a metaphysical, religious poet 
whose work seems to be by Hop- 
kins out of Eliot. 

Not that modern European poetry 
or Hopkins or Eliot have been con- 


he had half his present output of 
= completed before he even read 
iot. 


And yet it is to Eliot that Irish 
critics most often compare him. 
O Riordain’s tion of this is 
the simple one that the problems of 
today are the same everywhere, and 
so it is natural for different countries 
to produce poets and writers who 
display the same concerns and, to 
some extent, the same attitudes. 
G Riordain’s poetry certainly covers 
much of the same ground as Eliot’s : 
Sin, Repentance, the struggle be- 
tween Good and Evil in the soul. 
_© Riordéin has this preoccupa- 
tion all through his work, this see- 


saw that twists and turns him, first 
one way, then the next. In one of 
his early poems, The Question, he 
says: 


This summer I'll be on Death's 
route : 

Shall I scatter flowers while 
there’s still a chance, 

Or crush desire beneath my boot, 

Hoping in after-life to dance ? 


Does the after-life exist 
Behind the hill, beneath 


spade ; 
If while I lived I never kissed, 
Shall I be kissed when I’ve de- 
cayed ? 


He is far from being light-hearted 
about death, and the poem is one of 
the many he wrote during two long 
years spent in a sanatorium. 

This y withdrawal from 
the world, with all the suffering and 
fear it entailed, has served to em- 
phasise, and even increase, the rapid 
change of mood in his nature, and 
to highlight the see-saw element in 
his work. 


the 


His poetry always returns to the 
struggle for his soul, the terrible 
drag exerted on him by Good and 
Evil, so that he is bounced between 
the two like a cork in the waves. 

The forces of Good do not always 
win this struggle. Sometimes 
6 Riordéin is drawn, one wo"'d 
imagine, over the border to that 
country of the damned which he 
depicts with an almost existentialist 
starkness in Freedom. 

But entry into this land does not 
carry with it the forgetfulness of 
what is left behind, and in his almost 
tortured wracking between desire 
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and repentance his poetry is often 
set in a continent of dark, gloomy 
imagery peopled with wrestling 
shadows, black night and sudden, 
terrifying screams and storms. 

Most of his poems have a gloomy, 
but not dull, preoccupation. He 
feels that his poetry is becoming less 
personal, and if this be true it will 
be a development of the greatest 
interest. 

But, as yet, due perhaps to the 
time-lag between a poet’s deepest 


Adversity 


feelings and their reflection in his 
best work, his poetry does not dis- 
play any major change. 

He is still revealed as a person at 
a perpetual crossroads, taking a few 
tentative steps down each laneway 
and then being pulled back by the 
magnetism of the road he didn’t 
take, still feeling that his stay in 
this world is only a sojourn, a time 
of trial, and yet unable quite to 
accept such a realisation with com- 
plete surrender. 


‘T8£ more I study love, the more I am convinced that lovers, 

like poets, should in their own interests be discouraged. 
How excellent was the poetry written in the age of Shelley 
when the ordinary Englishman looked on a poet as a kind of 
half-wit! In such an atmosphere it is only the genuime poets 


who persist. 


Similarly, if you wish to find an example of an ideally happy 
marriage, you will instinctively turn to the story of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the most discouraged pair of 
lovers in history. It is the fashion to abuse Mr. Barrett, but 
was there ever a father who prepared his daughter more 
successfully for a happily married life? 

Encouragement in moderation is an admirable thing; but 
there are circumstances, I cannot help thinking, in which dis- 
couragement is in its effect more encouraging. 


Persistence 


—Rosert LyYnD. 


BeERNarp SHaw was browsing through a secondhand London 
bookstall when he came across a copy of one of his books 
that he had given to an eminent friend with the inscription 
on the fly-leaf: “With my compliments, G.B.S.” 
Shaw bought the book and mailed it to the original recipient 
after inscribing on the fly-leaf: “With my renewed compli- 


ments, G.B.S.” 


—New York Times. 
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Next U.S. 


MILTON 


of 
Democratic indicates 
in fourteen of the forty-eight Unit 
States the Catholic vote 
strong enough to have a 
effect in a presidential election. 

Those who carried out the i 
vestigation were supporters 
thirty-nine-year-old Senator John 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts, who is 
4 rr They = to show 

t by adopting Kennedy as a 
candidate for Vice-President the 
Democrats could win back a number 
of key States with large Catholic 

tions and thus ensure the 
election of Adlai Stevenson as 
President. 

About one out of every four 
voters who put their mark on a 
ballot paper are Catholics, and it 
appears that these can always be 
depended on to vote for a well- 
known Catholic candidate or for a 
ticket that has a special Catholic 
appeal. 

More important than numbers is 
the fact that the Catholic vote is 
concentrated in the key States and 
key cities of the North. It can swing 
the balance in the cities and the 
cities can swing the balance in the 
states, thus deciding the result of 
the election 

In 1940, in 1944 and in 1948, 
these states ensured the election of 


A factual survey 


President ? 
GARDNER 


a Democratic President. In 1952 

—_— went Republican and a Repub- 
lican President was elected for the 

first time in twenty-four years. 

The Democrats have been steadily 
losing the Catholic vote. There was 
a noticeable decline in 1948, a steep 
decline in 19§2. In 1950, a Gallup 
Poll indicated that 34 per cent. of 
all Catholics were Republican; in 
1952, 44 per cent. voted for Eisen- 
hower. 

The Irish have been slower to 
switch than other nationalities, but 
even the Irish have shown a signifi- 
cant change of allegiance—formerly 
65 per cent. Democratic, they voted 
53 per cent. for Eisenhower in 1952. 

German Catholics changed from 
82 per cent. Democrat to §§ per 
cent. Republican. Poles changed 
from 70 per cent. Democrat to 50 
per cent. Republican. 

Until 1952, 65 per cent. of all 
Catholics in the United States had 
voted Democratic. Then this 
dropped to 53 per cent. 

In 1952, about one out of every 
two Catholics voted for Eisenhower; 
in 1948, two out of every three 
Catholics voted for the Democratic 
candidate. 

Stevenson would win the election 
if he could recapture the Catholic 
voters who changed from Truman 
in bog to Eisenhower in 1952. 

The supporters of Senator Ken- 
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I Learn a Lesson in Kindness 


JN August, 1943, the PT boat I commanded was rammed 

and cut in two while attacking a Japanese destroyer, A 
week later, those of us who survived were managing to exist 
on a narrow Pacific reef, drinking rain water, eating a few raw 
coconuts, and wondering how it all would end. 

At last we saw our first sign of human life, a native off- 
shore in a canoe. Somewhat fearfully, he approached us. He 
spoke no English, but we carved out a message of our approxi- 
mate position on a coconut shell, repeating over and over the 
name of our base—Rendova—and pointed east. With our 
message, hopes and lives overloading his canoe, he disappeared 
over the water. 

Next day, a large war canoe arrived, crowded with natives. 
They built us a shelter; they made us our first fire; they gave 
us food. Then they took me to another island, where a New 
Zealander “ coast watcher” told me that our friend had come 
by, told him of our troubles, arranged for assistance, and left 
the same evening to row many miles to our home base at 
Rendova. 

A PT boat came to pick us up the next day. In the stern 
stood our benefactor. He rode siiently back to Rendova with 
us, smilingly shook hands as we got off the boat, then dis- 
appeared as silently as he had come. 

We came from the powerful U.S., he from a jungle home in 
the islands, His people spoke a different language; their whole 
way of life was cast in a different mould. To us he had seemed 
strange, backward, almost savage. To him we were equally 
alien. Yet, these differences had not mattered to him—nor to 
us. The unimportance of differences among men can be 
strikingly apparent when life and death are at stake. 

Perhaps our mysterious friend of the islands has forgotten 
us by now. But we will always remember him, and the elemen- 
tary lesson in human kindness that he taught us one bleak day 
thirteen years ago. 

—U.S. SENATOR JOHN F. Kennepy in Parade. 
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nedy argued that this could be done 
by running a Catholic as Vice-Presi- 
dent, 

They pointed out that in 1952 
Democratic Catholic candidates for 
Congressmen, Senators and Gover- 
nor consistently obtained support 


that was not given to Stevenson in 
the presidential race. In Milwaukee, 
Albany, New York City, Newark, 
Detroit and Hartford—to quote a 
few examples—Catholic Congress- 
men were elected while Stevensos 
lost. 


He has found over 2.000 missing 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 








The Poor Man’s 
Private Eye 


E IS KNOWN AS America’s “TV 

detective” and “the poor man’s 
private eye”, but his name is Arch- 
dale J. Jones and he is a relative of 
the Archdale family of Co. Fer- 
managh. 

He told me that his grandmother 
was a Miss Archdale and that he was 
given the freedom of the little town 
of Archdale, in North Carolina, be- 
cause of his family links with John 
Archdale, first Governor of the Caro- 
linas. 

Mr, Jones’s TV show in America, 
Key to the Missing, has met with 
astonishing success. He started with 
a sound radio programme and in 
sixteen years has solved over 2,000 
missing persons cases. 

He deals with cases which do not 
come under police jurisdiction be- 
cause crime is not involved, but he 
works in close touch with police de- 
partments and carries with him a 
testimonial to his services from Cap- 
tain John Cronin, head of the Miss- 
ing Persons Bureau of the New York 
Police. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Buffalo Bill’s Cousin 
MEMoriES OF BUFFALO BILL WERE 

recalled by the visit to Ireland of 
Mrs. Rita O’Connell, New York, 
whose grandmother, Mary Cody, was 
a cousin of the famed sharpshooter 
and circus King. 


When I asked Mrs. O’Conneil 
what were the outstanding recollec- 
tions of Buffalo Bill handed down in 
the family, she said, unhesitatingly : 
“His graciousness and kindness, and 
his truly Irish spirit of generosity 
and charity.” 

When she was received by Mr. de 
Valera at Leinster House, Mrs. 
O’Connell recalled that, as a young 
girl, she remembers the Irish leader 
visiting her parents’ home at 156th 
Street, The Bronx, 

Mrs. O’Connell, whose ancestors 
came from Offaly and Kilkenny, is 
President of the Western Union 
Catholic Guild of America, which 
has a membership of about 10,000. I: 
is composed of telegraphists in the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

—The Standard. 


Glamour Queen 


"TRE I WAS, SITTING WITH Sysr 

Connolly toasting the success of 
her new “East of Moscow” collec- 
tion, when an assistant whispered: 
“Father Cormac is here.” 

And out slipped Sybil to greet a 
Franciscan friar complete with brown 
habit and a bottle of holy water. 

Ever since she hit the world head- 
lines three years ago, this childhood 
friend has come to bless each collec- 
tion the night before. 

“ And I trust to luck that the holy 
water won’t stain the evening gowns,” 
says Sybil 

This fabulous woman who went 
from unknown to world-famed de- 
signer overnight could be mistaken 
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for one of her own glamour models. 
—Sunday Graphic. 


Music Without Tears 


N° CONTEMPORARY COMPOSER IS 
more lighthearted about his 
achievements than Dr. Archibald 
Potter, a Belfast-born husky six- 
footer, who looks more like a college 
athlete than a Doctor of Music. 

His works include Masses, piano 
concertos, suites, songs, string quar- 
tettes, overtures and dozens of 
shorter orchestral pieces. But he 
began his career as a singer. “As a 
boy chorister,” he explained. “At 
All Saint’s, in Margaret Street.” 
There he was steeped in Bach, Saint 
Saens, Cesar Franck, Faure and 
Palestrina. “And that sort of thing 
day after day is the best sort of com- 
position lesson you are likely to get 
in your life.” 

At the age of twelve, he wrote his 
first commissioned work. And from 
there, he won a scholarship to Clif- 
ton, from which he progressed to the 
Royal College, taking with him his 
diploma and the Cobbett prize for 
chamber music. The war saw him 
posted to Europe and later to Burma. 
He returned to Ireland in 1949. 

, Appointed Professor of Harmony, 

Counterpoint and Composition at the 
Royal Irish Academy, he now divides 
his time between composing and 
teaching. His distinctions include the 
Festival of Britain Prize in 1951 for a 
Capello Mass; the Carolan Prize in 
1952 and again in 1953; and a request 
performance in Germany of three of 
his major pieces which they will re- 
cord for transmission during the 
autumn. Variations on a Popular 
Tune, a rip-roaring satire scored for 


full symphony orchestra, had such 
enthusiastic notices that an American 
recording company sent a unit over 
here to record it for public release. 
He has no time for solemn-faced, 
long-haired musicians who wrap their 
work up in shrouds of gloom. 
“ Music was meant to be enjoyed,” 
he feels. “Pompous musicians bore 
me...and so do pretentious ones!” 
—Model Housekeeping. 


Fisher-Boy from Aran 


"JHE YOUNGSTER IMAGINES THE SUC- 

cessful author as a gay and bril- 
liant cosmopolitan, who is the centre 
of attraction tonight at a smart 
literary party in London, and who 
tomorrow night will be the guest of 
honour at some sparkling gathering 
in Greenwich Village. He never 
thinks of the grinding hard labour 
that produces literature. 

In many respects Liam O’Flaherty 
satisfies the youthful ideal. Here is a 
man who is one day in Dublin, the 
next in the South c” France, or per- 
haps in Algeria, His fascinating and 
witty conversation is carried on with 
easy fluency in three languages. 

Who could guess that this man 
began life as a fisher-boy from Aran? 
Some early dissatisfaction made him 
run away to fight with the British 
Army against the Germans; he came 
back with other ex-soldiers to fight 
against the British. 

In spite of his ingrown suspicion 
and dislike of the city, it is doubtful 
whether he will ever carry out his 
often-made threat: to return to Aran, 
to build a small house, to talk to the 
old people and commune with the 
nature of which he has written so 
movingly. “I will go back to the 
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island and I will write novels in the 
Irish tongue that will shake this 
country to its foundations.” 

O’Flaherty’s agile mind, his fiery 
temper, his brilliant pen, and his 
fierce passion for life, have made him 
one of those men to whom life will 
yield anything but the ultimate 
achievement of peace. 

—lIrish Times. 


Right—in Six Revisions 
PRANK O’CONNOR, WHO HAS TAUGHT 

several courses on the writing of 
fiction, was asked how he approached 
his own short stories. 

Said Mr. O’Connor: “With me 
it’s a difficulty of temperament. Mine 
is lyrical, explosive. I write a story 
with a feeling of slight regret for 
poor Shakespeare’s lack of talent 
and wake up with a hangover that 
makes poteen look like cold water. 
Then, having cursed life and for- 
sworn literature, I start rewriting. If 
I can work up the Shakespeare mood 
often enough, I may get it right in 
six revisions. If I don’t I may have 
to rewrite it fifty times. This isn’t 
exaggeration.” 

Mr. O’Connor is now living in the 
United States. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


To Radio’s Cockpit 
‘THE JOLLIEST VOICE IN IRELAND HAS 
been wooed and won by the 
United Nations. Plump, forty-year- 
old P. P. O'Reilly will leave Radio 
Rireann in November to let the 
world hear his merry Irish voice. 
And that means that the wheel has 
turned full circle for Peter, For he 
joined Radio Eireann eight years ago 
to blare out newsy Irish programmes 
to the world on the shortwave beam. 


An unkind credit squeeze and 
booming television ended the ambi- 
tious shortwave dream. So Peter’s 
happy tones came over the air on 
medium wavebands. Now he is going 
to the cockpit of world radio—to 
shout back at Ireland. 

Peter—of the sleek, silver mane 
and the funny story—was named for 
the job by Radio Eireann director 
Maurice Gorham. 

United Nations Secretary Dag 
Hammarskjold decided that an Irish 
voice would be an asset to the world 
network. So the Dublin man is all 
wrapped up and ready for a year’s 
stay in United Nations radio head- 
quarters in New York. 

—Sunday Express. 


The Sky is the Limit 

ADY RATHDONNELL OF LISNAVAGH, 

as Pamela Drew, the artist wife 
of the fourth baron, has dive- 
bombed and machine-gunned her 
way through East Africa to paint 
pictures of the R.A.F. 

Tall, greying mother of four chil- 
dren, she flew seventy hours in 
fourteen different types of aircraft 
throughout the Middle East, 

She spent ten weeks either with a 
parachute strapped to her back or 
squatting in dripping forest clear- 
ings sketching British troops on 
patrol. 

“TIT wanted to get out to East 
Africa as quickly as possible to do 
my paintings before Mau Mau be- 
came extinct,” she told me. “I made 
it under the auspices of the R.AF., 
who flew me everywhere I wished 
Then I went on to Cyprus, Aden, 
Jordan and Iraq.” 

Where next? “I hope to do the 
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whole world before long,” laughed 
the artist peeress. “ That’s my limit.” 
—Daily Express. 


He Likes Dublin 
ILLIAM HOWARD, EIGHTH EARL OF 
Wicklow, educated at Eton and 
Merton College, Oxford, is a much- 
travelled man. He is, however, essen- 
tially a Dubliner. 

A shrewd observer, he likes to 
move among the people, savouring. 
the bustling, buoyant life of the old. 
city on the Liffey. One may see his 
familiar, tweed-clad figure, sur-- 
mounted by a mane of greying hair, 
striding along the quays or strolling 
through the gardens of St. Stephen’s 
Green, 

Lord Wicklow is Chairman of the 
National Children’s Hospital, the 
Countess of Wicklow Memorial 
Hospital and the Nullamore Univer- 
sity Hostel and is on the Board of 
Directors of the Newcastle Sana- 
torium. He is Chairman of the 
publishing firm of Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 

He converted his seat, Shelton 
Abbey, near Arklow, into an hotel, 
which became popular with visitors. 
But taxation and rising prices 
caused him to abandon this venture. 
Shelton Abbey is now a College of 
Forestry, and Lord Wicklow, with a 
flat in the city, is more than ever a 
Dubliner. 

—Irish Tatler and Sketch. 


A Theatrical Dynasty 
ANEW MCMASTER IS KNOWN IN 

Ireland as the great Shakespearean 
player. And by Ireland I mean all 
those little towns and villages which 
he has toured, bringing the passion 
and poetry of Shakespeare to the 
people. 

Born in County Monaghan, he 
went to school in England and began 
his career at seventeen with a small 
part in The Scarlet Pimpernel at a 
salary of 22/6 a week. At twenty-one 
he had the leading réle in a fairy 
play, The Golden Land, which ran 
for some months at the Aldwych 
Theatre in London. 

Because of his reputation as a 
Shakespearean actor he was invited 
to play Hamlet at the first production 
given at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford -on- Avon. In- 
directly he helped to launch the Gate 
Company, for Liam MacLiammdir 
and Hilton Edwards toured with 
him in the provinces and planned 
their Dublin venture then. 

His wife, Margery McMaster, is 
MacLiammiédir’s sister. His daughter, 
Mary Rose—who made a hit in 
Dublin in The Glass Menagerie— 
recently married the American actor, 
Jack Aronson, while his son, 
Christopher, who took over the réle 
of Lucky in Waiting for Godot, has 
just married in the profession. 

—R.M.F, in Social and Personal. 


CCRiTIcIsM is something you can avoid by saying nothing, 
doing nothing and being nothing. 


HOPE is unwinding a piece of knotted string that you suspect 
won’t be long enough, anyway. 


—The Sign. 
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He was faced with a probiem 
which has not yet been solved 


The Frustration 


of John Redmond 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


OHN REDMOND’S first meeting with 

Parnell was dramatic. It was at 

Enniscorthy during the general 
election of 1880. Parnell was greeted 
by a hostile crowd, his speech was 
inaudible, his trousers torn, and the 
remains of a rotten egg lodged in 
his beard. 

But he remained unperturbed, and 
as they went home he noticed his 
yeung companion bleeding from an 
injury, and remarked: “ Well, you 
have shed your blood for me, at all 
events.” 

It was symbolic, Redmond never 
wavered in his loyalty to his chief in 
life or in death. 

The three influences that were to 
determine the outlook and career of 
John Redmond played upon him in 
his early, impressionable years. 

The first was Parnell. The second 
= Parliament. Redmond — 
always, by temperament 
heredity, a House of Commons man. 

The third enduring influence is, 
however, the most often overlooked. 
On an extended tour of Australia 
™ and North America to raise funds 
® for the party, Redmond acquired 

knowledge of the great y of 
Irishmen living overseas and some- 


e nmoinne 
THe author is Professor of the 
History of the British Com- 
monwealth at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and a leading authority 
on Anglo-irish relations. 

Born in County Tipperary in 
1910, his works include “ Ireland 
in the Age of Reform and Revo- 
lution”, “ Britain and Ireland”, 
“The Government of Northern 
Ireland ”, “ The trish Free State: 
its Government and Politics ”. 
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thing of the predominant outlook of 
the Irish in the Empire. 

This coloured his thoughts on 
Ireland’s future. Not only did he 
think it undesirable that two 
countries so closely associated as 
Britain and Ireland should be wholly 
separated, but, furthers, he had no 
wish to see the dismemberment of 
an Empire which Irishmen had had 
their share in creating. 

The rent in the party caused by 
the O’Shea divorce case first brought 
John Redmond into prominence at 
home. He saw the issue in simpler 
terms than the majority of his 
colleagues. 

It was the issue of whether the 
party was, or was not, to accept 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 








party as a wholly independent party, 
whose votes thrown now on one 


In 1910 Redmond had nominal 
freedom of action; but how could he 
throw out a Home Rule Liberal 
Government, however much they 

ised, if the alternative was 
a violently anti-Home Rule Unionist 
administration ? 

It is in the light of such considera- 
tions that Redmond’s leadership in 
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THAT ELEMENT OF LUCK 


M'GHT Redmond not have been wiser to have sought agreement 

with Northern Ireland, perhaps on federal lines, which had 
made unity possible in Canada under more difficult circumstances 
(because a difference in language was added to the difference in 
religion) before the Home Rule Bill was introduced? 

Redmond was faced with a problem which has not yet been 
solved. Self-government and unity have not yet come to Ireland. 
His successors, using very different means, have achieved a greater 
independence than Redmond aspired to, and a partition he refused 
to contemplate. 

Not all problems, after all, are susceptible at a given moment 
of a happy solution. And if Redmond, in retrospect, seems in 
seeking that solution to have lacked some final felicity of judgment, 
did he not also fack that element of luck which, as Napoleon 
confessed, decides most battles? In the end Redmond was carried 
away “ in the gale of the world ”. 












—Nicholas Mansergh. 
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as your predecessor did to the Dutch 
republics, and you will reap that 
same reward. 

Why did the Liberals not do so? 
The answer in 1907 was that the 
House of Lords would have thrown 
out a Home Rule Bill as they had 
thrown out Gladstone’s in 1893 and 
as they would have thrown out pro- 
— for self-government in = 

republics had not - 
Bannerman restored it by Onder i in 
Council. 

Such a device, however, could not 
be employed to repeal or amend the 
Act of Union. al Rule -vas, 
therefore, conditional upon neutralis- 
ing the opposition of the House of 
Lords. This was no easy under- 
taking. 

In 1909 the cup was filled when 
the Lords, disregarding the opinion 
of the more statesmanlike Tory 
leaders, decided to follow Lord 
Milner’s advice to reject Lloyd 
George’s Budget—the so-called 
People’s Budget—and to “ damn the 
consequences ”. 

The Liberals returned in 1910 


with a majority over the Conserva- 
tives, but dependent on Irish sup- 
port. They were pledged to end or 
mend the House of Lords. 

There was a second election later 
in the year before the issue was 
settled. But settled it was, in the 
Parliament Act of 1911. The Lords 
could henceforward delay, they 
could not veto Home Rule. 

The Third Home Rule Bili was 
introduced into the House of 
Commons on April 12th, 1912. Red- 
mond was well aware of its limita- 
tions, but it seemed that it was the 
principle that mattered. A National 
Convention, at which Redmond was 
enthusiastically received, welcomed 
it in the spirit in which it was 
offered. 

The note of rejoicing, however, 
was premature. Redmond had so 
concentrated his attention on re- 
moving the known obstacle to Home 
Rule, namely the House of Lords 
veto, that he considered too little, 
other and less impersonal factors. 

High these must be rated 
the rising political temperature in 
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England. It was reflected in a change 
in the leadership of the Tory party. 

In the autumn of 1911, Balfour 
bowed to the “ Balfour must go” 


poeta we: of the Unionist 
party opposition to 
the Bill. 

As Redmond had foreseen. the 
Home Rule Bill passed the Com- 
mons, was rejected by the Lords 
and, under the Parliament Act of 
1911, would become law in 1914 


tional or unconstitutional pressure, 
withdrawal. 


Right down to 1914 Redmond 
continued to assure Asquith that 
Carson and the Orangemen were 
bluffing. This sanguine interpreta- 
tion was emphatically not shared by 
members of the Irish Volunteers or 
by Sinn Féin. 

It encouraged a policy of wait- 
and-see, to which in any event the 
Liberal Prime Minister was only too 


well disposed. It left the initiative 
very largely in the hands of Red- 
mond’s opponents. They did not fail 
to seize it, 

The tide in 1913 had turned 
perceptibly against Redmond. Para- 
doxically enough, the Unionists 
strengthened their position as they 
moderated, at least in private, their 
claim. That a small minority in 
North-East Ireland should seek to 
impose a veto on the democratically- 
expressed wishes of more than three- 
quarters of the Irish people was so 
obviously indefensible as to be a 
source of weakness. 

But the claim of a minority, 
vehemently expressed, to opt out of 
the jurisdiction of Home Rule gov- 
ernment was something Liberals on 
their own principles were bound to 
consider seriously. 

They did so; and under pressure 
from them in 1914, and as the 
“extremest limit of concession,” 
Redmond was prepared to contem- 
plate the exclusion by plebiscite of 
the North-Eastern counties of Ulster 
from the operation of the Home 
Rule Bill for a limited period, if it 
satisfied Carson and his followers. 

It did not. They rejected scorn- 
fully the Liberal concession as 
“ sentence with a stay of execution.” 
They demanded a clean cut. Red- 
mond responded by saying that any 
compromise deserved consideration 
provided always that it recognised 
that Ireland was a unit. But the 
prospect of Home Rule with unity 
was fading fast. 

In the spring of 1914 The Cur- 
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parliamentary tactics, and he him- 
self, hitherto suspicious of the Irish 
Volunteer movement, now took over 
its nominal leadership. 

It was to avert the catastrophe of 
civil war that in July, 1914, King 
George V summoned a conference of 
party leaders, including Redmond, 
to Buckingham Palace. But the con- 
ference failed to reach agreement on 
two points: the nature of the 
exclusion and the area to be ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Dublin Parliament. 

Then war came, The Home Rule 
Bill was, indeed, placed on the 
Statute Book after its outbreak, but 
it was coupled with an Act which 
suspended its operation till after the 
cessation of hostilities, and was made 
conditional upon an amending Bill 
which would determine the extent of 
its application. The goal was 
reached, but only on paper. 

The war ushered in the last phase 
in Redmond’s career. The outcome 
was for him a tale of much frustra- 


tion. The War Office refused to 
recognise the volunteers and rebuffed 
proposals for an Irish division. 

Yet he never repented of the 
decision he made in 1914; and of all 
the brave men who died on the 
Western Front—fighting, as they 
believed, in the cause of human 
liberty—none better deserves recall 
than his brother Willie Redmond. 

His brother’s death in action in 
1917 was a blow which came to 
John Redmond when his world was 
crumbling round him. Constitutional 
methods themselves were on their 
last trial between 1911 and 1914. 
They failed, and the party which so 
long had championed. them was the 
almost unnoticed victim of the 
Easter Rising in 1916. 

One thing Redmond was spared— 
he did not live to see the general 
election two years later, when his 
party was scornfully swept aside, 
and only in Waterford, which he had 
represented so long, was the 
Redmondite cause still cherished. 


iz changeable weather this year provoked a tourist to 
remark: “Ireland is a grand old place—but it badly needs 


a roof.” 


A PYING dictator stretched out on his bed breathing his last. 

By his bedside was his second in command, tears streaming 

down his face. The old dictator patted his aide’s hand feebly. 

“Do not grieve so, Comrade,” he whispered. “I want you 

to know that because of your loyalty I am leaving you my 

; money, my cars, my plane, my country estate, my yacht— 
everything!” 


“Thank you, thank you,” cried the man, “ you’re much too 


' good to me. Oh, if there was only something I could do for 
you!” 
The dying man boosted himself up a bit. “ There is,” he 
gasped—“ just take your foot off the oxygen tube!” 
—Maclean’s. 










































He who brings 


Why I'm 





ness to others cannot 
keep it from himself 


So Happy 


LORD BRABAZON OF TARA 


tT the age I am now—nearly 

seventy-two—I take the liberty 

of diagnosing the reasons for 
my happiness, for it may be advan- 
tageous to the young to know of 
them. 


First of all, a onme-track mind 
makes you a bore, and to be a bore 
is the one unpardonable sin. 

Take to your heart as many sub- 
jects of interest as you can, espe- 
cially if they are original and new. 

There is so much in life we take 
for granted. We are inclined to 
accept things as of no interest and 
without curiosity, rather as a cow 
views a passing train. This is a great 
mistake 


It is true to say that man can 
never understand Nature—of which 
he is but an expression—but man’s 
inventions are worth knowing about 
and understanding. And of course 
we should know the laws of Nature 
even if we cannot understand them. 

I think this point is often for- 
gotten when we think of sciei.ce. If 
we consider the fact that if we hold 
something up and then let it go it 
falls to the ground, it would be true 
to say that we should consider it 
more remarkable if it stayed in the 
air; but that is only because we are 
so used to the laws and effects of 
gravitation. 

Condensed from The Brabazon 
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HE author has, among other 

things, made a reputation as 
an all-round sportsman. 

While a student at Cambridge 
he took up ballooning. He was 
one of the first in these islands 
to take up motor racing, and he 
became a pioneer of flying. In 
October, 1910, he won the 
“Daily Mail” prize (£1,000), 
awarded for the first home-made 
machine that could fly a mile. 
He is holder of the first Pilot 
Certificate issued (in 1910) by 
the Royal Aero Club. 

He was one of the best 
amateur golfers of his time, and 
he is a veteran skier. 

During the last war he was 
British Minister of Transport 
and, later, of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. 
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How anything can be pulled at a 
distance without a connection be- 
tween the two bodies mystified Sir 
Isaac Newton, and it remains a 
mystery today. 

The fun of being in at the begin- 
ning of any new development will 
remain with you all your life, how- 
ever big and specialised the subject 
may become. 

For instance, I certainly could 
not hold my own in argument with 
the electronics engineers of today, 
Story. Heinemann, London. 25s. 
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THE LAST OF TARA HALL 

ARA HALL, on the slopes of the Hill of Tara, came into our 

family through a granddaughter of the seventh Earl of Meath 
—one Barbara, who married a Moore. The name Brabazon was 
added to Moore by Sign Manual, and leave granted to bear the 
Brabazon Arms. 

My grandfather let the Hall on one of those curious Irish leases 
in which no term of years was named; but the lives of two people 
were mentioned, and as long as they lived the lease ran on. My 
father was unable to trace whether these two people were alive or 
dead, so he practically had to buy the place back. 

On the death of my father my elder brother lived there. Then 
the Irish Government claimed the land under the Irish Land Act. 
As my brother had no children, it was arranged that, although most 
of the land was taken, | should come in as incoming tenant, with 
about 60 acres around the house. | then became the owner. 

| did this because | thought my brother wanted to live there, 
but no sooner had | done it than he decided to quit Ireland. The 
place then became uninhabitable. | later sold it and the house was 





pulled down, thus saving rates. 


—tLord Brabazon of Tara. 
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but they are my friends automati- 
cally, for ¢ mever experienced 
the thrill of first receiving speech 
by radio or of playing about with 
spark transmission; so I can look 
upon them all with affection as 
fellow-conspirators in the world- 
conquering developments that have 
taken place in the electrical sciences. 
And it is, of course, the same with 
automobiles and aeronautics. 

As you go through life, many dis- 
appointments will come your way. 
Have as many interests and hobbies 
as you can gather together. Then 
the whole castle of life will not come 
tumbling down when something 
goes wrong; only an outhouse falls. 

However much you know about a 
subject, there is still a lot to learn. 
Therefore listen. Remember, a good 
conversationalist is judged not so 
much by his own remarks, as by 
the interest he takes in those of 
others. 

Few people are so unwelcome as 


the man who wants to get in his 
next contribution without paying 
the least attention to the remarks of 
others. 

It has been wisely said that the 
real difference between animal and 
man is that man can laugh—not 
only at things in general but also at 
himself. 

“Paradise belongs to him who 
makyth his companions laugh.” To 
be able to make people laugh is a 
divine gift, but I know many who, 
considered only on this character- 
istic, would qualify for a menagerie. 

Be very careful of wisecracks if 
they are liable to hurt. There are 
some people who cannot take them, 
and indeed I know one man who 
makes more enemies through this 
in a single afternoon than you or I 
would make in a lifetime. 

Avoid wisecracks like the plague 
in the home. I make this plea espe- 
cially to women who are often more 
nimble-witted than men. 
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my memory. I got over it because I 
realise now that it is so silly to 
think that le are so interested 
in you. It is a form of inferiority 


If you can train yourself not to 
i done more for 


Do not hide today’s sun, therefore, 
behind tomorrow’s clouds. 


this advanced age of 72, ard two 
oo me as remarkabie. 





W curious it is to look back 

upon the fears of youth. As 

a boy t was terrified of the dark. 

Any creak in my room would 
me start up in terror. 

i remember one of the 
kindest things ever done to me 
in my life—by a master named 
Spooner at my private school. 
| had a room to myself and one 
of the masters’ duties was to go 
round and see that the lights 
were out. How he guessed | 
don't know, but he asked me if 
| was afraid of the dark. 

He must have realised the sig- 
nificance of my pitiable confes- 
sion, for with a wisdom and un- 
derstanding for which | bless 
him to this day he said, “1 will 
leave it on. Turn it off if you 
feel like it—you will one day.” 

Through that kindness | soon 
got over it, but | would have 
given my small life for that man. 

—Lord Brabazon of Tara. 


How frightful it would be if the 
reverse were the case! The world 
would be populated by a series of 
half-witted a . The trouble of 
old age is that you feel so young, 
yet you know that the machinery of 
your body is creaky. 

What a privilege from the 
Almighty to have enjoyed the ad- 
venture of life. I believe so sincerely 
in the continuity and individuality 
of the spirit that I put death as but 
a stepping-stone to more miracles 
in store for us. 
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Mg. Business went to church, 
He never missed a Sunday; 

Mr. Business went to hell 
For what he did on Monday. 
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The woman was a witch, he said. 
He had not the faintest doubt about it 


Was Shaw Bewitched ? 


LADY RHONDDA 


NE story that Bernard Shaw 

told me has stayed vividly in 

my mind. It has indeed been 
referred to in print more than once, 
but never, I think, by anyone who 
appreciated the light that it threw 
on Shaw’s attitude to life. 

It is the story of a meeting 
arranged in honour of Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker not long after he had 
retired from his work in London. 

It was, of course, known to all 
those interested in the theatre in 
the "twenties that Granville-Barker, 
who was a producer of genius, and 
had directed many of Shaw’s plays, 
had retired to Devonshire after his 
second marriage and had never 
again done any work on the stage. 

His second wife, who had been 
the wife of a rich American, had, it 
was said, refused to allow him to 
go on producing, and insisted on 
his living in the country; it was 
also said that he had married her 
for her money. 

It was common knowledge, G.B.S. 
said, that Helen Granville-Barker 
had prevented her husband from 
continuing his work. I asked if it 
was true that he had married her 
for her money. Oh no, said G.B.S. 
That was not true in the least. She 
was a witch, and she had cast her 
spell over him. He was completely 
at her bidding. 


He told me then the story of the 
Meeting arranged in honour of 
Granville-Barker, when Lord Bal- 
four was in the Chair. Granville- 
Barker was to give a lecture and 
there was to be a presentation to 
him. Shaw had been asked to move 
the vote of thanks which was to 
accompany the presentation. 

I thought to myself as he spoke 
that the choice was perhaps a mis- 
take on the part of the organisers 
of the meeting, for Shaw felt very 
strongly, as everyone knew at the 
time, about the whole affair, and 
G.B.S. was always a bit unpredict- 
able. 

In his own words what happened 
when he got up was that “ the devil 
entered imto me and I told the 
truth ”. He did, and in no uncertain 
way. The meeting was aghast. 

Lord Balfour, ignoring the man 
who should have been the seconder, 
hurriedly seconded Shaw himself, 
smoothing things over as only he 
could, made the presentation and 
closed the meeting as quickly as 
possible. 

“ As Lord Balfour was speaking,” 
said G.B.S., “I suddenly began to 
be in great pain, and to feel ex- 
tremely ill. In fact I felt exactly as 
if my backbone had turned into a 
red-hot poker.” 

But he was determined to sit it 
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began to ‘feel a little better, and one 
day he got up and managed to crawl 
down to the gate 

“IT opened it,” he told me, “and 
went through. Suddenly I felt com- 
pletely well.” And off he went for 
a long walk. 

He had, he told me, related this 
extraordinary hap i to Lady 
Colefax, who had at the meet- 


ing. 

“T am not surprised,” she said. 
“ Didn’t you know that whilst you 
wete speaking, that woman (Helen 
Granville-Barker) was sitting exactly 
behind you, and not three feet away, 
with those eyes of hers glued to 
your backbone? I have never seen 
such hate in any eyes before.” 

I reflected that that might well 
have accounted for what had hap- 
pened, but I did not quite like to 
say as much to Shaw. 

“ Well, G.B.S.,” I said cautiously, 

“ it could have been . 

“Could have been!” said Shaw, 


SH DIGEST 


— at my apparent doubt. “ It 
woman was a witch.” He 
had not the faintest doubt about it. 
He was = ag certain that that was 
—_— what had happened to him. 
As I say, this story has been told 
before, but no one who has told it 
seems to have realised its signifi- 
cance or the bearing it had on 
Shaw’s whole attitude to life and 
his whole picture of the world. 

He believed that Helen Granville- 
Barker could do that to him, not 
because of some old nursery super- 
stition that had clung through the 
years, but because it was possible 
that some people could do things 
like that to one another. (There is 
an instance of something of the kind 
happening towards the end of Back 
to Methuselah.) 

And he believed it, because he 
knew from personal experience that 
the veil between the seen and the 
unseen was a thin one and was fre- 
quently penetrated in diverse ways. 

That was his view of life. That 
there were invisible forces outside 
the curtain that shut us off from 
the unseen world around us—good 
forces, neutral forces and also evil 
forces, and that they sometimes 
could and did te that frail 
curtain. He did admit to his beliefs 
more often than anyone realised, 
both in his plays and in his writing. 
But his view was not in accordance 
with the fashion of the day, and so 
no one noticed when he did. 


NOTHING is ever accomplished tomorrow. 


G ®ow1Nc old is no more than a bad habit which a busy man 


has no time to form, 


—ANDRE MAuROIS. 
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Girl Showed How 
in Polio War 


HEBE SPAULL 


HE sun had just risen and was 

peeping over the horizon. An 

eager-faced girl of ten looked 
out of the window at the lovely 
view. 

An avenue of elms led to the front 
door. Beyond the house were 
vegetable gardens and an orchard, 
and away in the distance stretched 
rich meadow-lands, where herds of 
cattle, sheep and horses grazed. 

The scene was one of semi- 
tropical loveliness, for this was 
Southern Queensland in Australia, 
and the time was the end of the last 
century. 

Swiftly Elizabeth Kenny made her 
way to the stebles, where she 
mounted a horse that had been 
saddled for her. She was going to 
help her father gather the stock into 
the home paddock. 

Elizabeth put her horse into a 
gallop. Alas! The saddle girths had 
been carelessly adjusted. When the 
little girl realised that something was 
wrong, she tried to slow the pace, 
but it was too late and she was 
thrown to the ground. 

She scrambled to her feet only to 
find that her wrist was fractured. 


With a useless hand she could not 
fix the saddle. She managed to tether 
the horse to a tree and then set out 
on the long walk home. 

Bravely, Elizabeth held back the 
tears that the acute pain in her wrist 
brought very near to the surface, but 
when she saw anxious grown ups 
hurrying towards her the tears 
be held back no longer. The shame 
of having failed in so grown-up a 
task as rounding-up the stock was 
even worse than the hurt wrist! 

Her mother realised that the hand 
must be treated by a surgeon and 
this meant a forty-mile journey by 
horse and trap over rough “ bush” 
roads, 

As she sat by her mother in the 
trap, her arm in a sling, ‘ten-year-old 
Elizabeth had little idea that she was 
journeying to meet the surgeon 
whose skill and keenness of vision 
were to help her in the pioneer work 
upon which a few years later she 
was to embark. 

Dr. McDonnell took an instant 
liking to her. He suggested that 
while the wrist was being treated 
she should stay with him and his 
wife instead of going to hospital. 
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“She’s a very shy little girl, 
doctor,” Mrs. Kenny said, “ but if 
you can e her, we would like 
to leave with you.” 

The doctor smiled. “ Which shall 
it be, Elizabeth?” he asked. “ The 
hospital, or staying with us and 
going for drives behind a fine team 


system. 

Every day, Bill, under the watch- 
ful supervision of his sister, went 
through his callisthenics. Elizabeth’s 
zeal was sometimes a source of 
worry to her mother, who was afraid 
that the little boy’s limbs were being 
 Over-taxed. 

But before long Bill was rejoicing 
in a strength of body and muscle 


such as his family had feared would 
never be his, 

While she was still in her teens, 
Elizabeth had to face the issue: 
What was she to do with her life? 
Her first inclination was to go as a 
missionary to India. Dr. McDonnell 
suggested that a knowledge of 
nursing would be valuable for such 
a vocation. 

So Elizabeth became a probationer 
nurse. Soon afterwards, while she 
was on holiday with friends in the 
country, a messenger arrived at the 
friends’ house to say that the wife of 
one of their employees, who lived 
three miles away, was seriously ill 
and urgently needed help. 

“Tl go and see what I can do,” 
Elizabeth volunteered. 

“ The road is unsafe for driving,” 
was her hostess’ comment. “ But I'll 
come part of the way with you.” 

So Elizabeth, accompanied by her 
hostess and her young daughter, set 
out in the twilight. 

They came to a brook. Here 
Elizabeth was left to continue the 
journey alone. “You've only to 
follow the brook,” she was told. 
“You'll see the house in the valley 
behind those steep hills.” 

It was almost dark by now. At 
first, the way seemed simple. Then, 
suddenly, instead of the brook being 
on her right as before, it seemed to 
be surrounding her. In fact, the 
brook here made a sharp bend, but 
in the darkness Elizabeth could not 
see this and so she tried to retrace 
her footsteps. She soon realised that 
she was lost. 

Fortunately, the moon had risen 
and by its light she saw she was at 
the foot of a steep hill. So she began 
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to scramble up the hill in the hope 
of discovering from the top the way 
she should take. 

Sure enough, when she reached 
the summit, there was the little 
house down in the valley. Clinging 
to tufts of grass, Elizabeth scrambled 
down the steep hillside in the direc- 
tion of the house. But at the foot of 
the hill she encountered a wire fence 
and she could find no sign of a gate. 

Suddenly a voice called to her: 
“Do you need any help?” 

What a relief it was to find assis- 
tance. And the voice sounded warm 
and strong and friendly. 

The young man whe had called 
to her was also on his way to the 
house in response to an SOS 
message, and was just as much a 
stranger to the place as she was. But 
his strong hands heaved one of the 
posts out of the ground and flattened 
part of the fence. Then he led Eliza- 
beth over the barrier. 

Laughing, kind, blue eyes looked 
into hers and her heart turned over. 
There, at the witching hour of mid- 
night, began the one great romance 
of Elizabeth’s young life. 

During the next three years, while 
Elizabeth completed her training, 
the friendship with Dan ripened. 
But there was one thing that cast 
a shadow over their relationship: 
Dan had no sympathy with Eliza- 
beth’s sense of vocation as a nurse. 

It was during the summer im- 
mediately after Elizabeth had won 
her certificate that things between 
her and Dan reached a climax. 

There was a country gala and she 
and Dan were to spend the day 
together. Elizabeth wore a pretty 
waite dress trimmed with blue. 








Dan looked at her with approval 
“ This is going to be a great day for 
us, Elizabeth,” he said with a deep 
laugh as he led her to his buggy. 

Elizabeth was stepping into the 
buggy when a boy on horseback 
dashed into the yard. The boy thrust 
a note into the girl’s hand. It urged 
her to make an immediate twenty- 
mile journey to a woman who was 
about to give birth to a baby. 

It was a bitter disappointment, 
but Elizabeth did not hesitate. She 
knew that two lives might depend 
on her response. 

“Surely someone else can go,” 
Dan exclaimed in annoyance. 

“There is no one else,” replied 
Elizabeth. 

“ Well, I'll drive you there,” the 
young man conceded. 

“ The buggy could never get along 
the trail,” Elizabeth pointed out. 
“Tl have to go by horseback.” 

Then the storm broke. “ You'll 
have to decide here and now,” Dan 
burst out, “ whether you are going 
to marry me of marry your 
vocation. 









Dan i 
out of the yard. He had driven out 
of her life for ever. 

Elizabeth was only twenty-three 
when she evolved method of 
treatment mane pe a of — 
breaking struggle, revolutionised 
treatment of poliomyelitis, by this 
time she had become a district nurse 
to a large, scattered “ bush ” popula- 


tion. 

One evening, she was called to a 
cattle drover’s home to attend a sick 
child. When she entered the cottage 
the frantic mother led her to the cot 
where a two-year-old girl lay. 

Her position looked alarming. One 
knee was drawn up toward the face 
and the foot pointed downwards. 
When Elizabeth attempted gently to 
straighten the little limb, the child 
cried out in agony. 

The young nurse had never before 
seen a case of poliomyelitis and 
therefore did not recognise it. The 
only thing to do was to wire a 
‘fe doctor for instructions. The 

: office was several miles away. From 
there she sent a telegram to Dr. 
McDonnell. 

The reply came back: “ Infantile 
paralysis. No known treatment. Do 
the best you can with the symptoms 
presenting themselves.” 

Before attempting to discover 
; something that might bring relief to 
4 the little girl, Elizabeth closed her 
: eyes and a for guidance. What 
- a wonderful answer was to be vouch- 
safed to her! 

Now, as muscles and their func- 
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tions had held a fascination for 
Elizabeth since her childhood, she 
knew that deformity might result if 
nothing were done to relax them. 
Knowing the relaxing power of 
heat, she decided to apply hot salt. 
But no relief followed. Next, she 
tried a linseed poultice, but its 
weight was too much for the little 


The treatment brought instant 
relief and soon the child was sleep- 
ing. After a little while, however, she 


woke ing: “I want them rags 
what wells my legs.” 

Not only this little patient, but 
several others whom Elizabeth 
treated, recovered and were left with 
no deformity. 

It was not until some months later 
that Elizabeth was able to discuss 
her treatment of the young “ bush ” 
patients with Dr. McDonnell. 

“ Elizabeth,” said the doctor, 
“you have treated those youngsters 
for symptoms exactly the opposite of 
the symptoms recognised by ortho- 
dox medical men.” 


The medical profession had not 
then recognised the existence of 
of the muscles. The current 
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evolved by a girl who had no medi- 
cal degree, even if she were a nurse, 
could indeed be a new discovery. 
For a long time it was argued that 
the cases Elizabeth successfully 
treated must have been incorrectly 
diagnosed as poliomyelitis. Bitter 
and frustrating were those exper- 
iences, but Elizabeth’s courage never 
failed her. Gradually, conviction of 
the truth came to doctors who 
watched her methods. Laboratory 
tests proved that Elizabeth’s theory 
of spasm of the muscles was correct 


and that it explained the success of 
her treatment. 

It was in the latter years of her 
life that triumph came. First, the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis declared that the Kenny 
concept of the disease was correct 
and, in consequence, the Kenny 
treatment was approved. 

Then, in rapid succession, came 
other tributes. The great cities of 
the earth bade her welcome and 
Kings and Heads of State bestowed 
honours on her, 
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Aspirin a Risk in Polio 

[Po not dose yourself heavily with aspirin for headache or 
high temperature during the poliomyelitis season. This 

warning was given at the British Medical Association’s annual 

meeting in Brighton by Dr. G. I. Watson. 

If you do, he suggested, you may contract polio, and in 
paralytic form. The danger was not confined to poiio. Aspirin 
taking might make a patient go down with other virus diseases. 

“ Antibiotics do not help against virus diseases,” said Dr. 
Watson. “The only defence is natural resistance. Aspirin 
taking lowers natural body resistance: It will keep a sick man 
going for a time but it may be concealing serious disease.” 

Dr. Watson pointed out that the supposedly harmiess polio 
vaccine was tested for safety by iniection into monkeys treated 
with cortisone. Cortisone, in this respect, acted like aspirin. It 
made the monkeys more liable to contact polio should the 
vaccine contain any live virus. 

“Do not dose Peter or Margaret with aspirin if they are 
running a temperature at night,” he added. “Sponge them 
down with cold water.” 


The Aristocrats 

"Tht following letter from a grateful patient is displayed on 
the wall of the almoner’s office in a northern hospital: 

“Dear Lady Almoner,—Thank you for being so good to me 

when I was sick. Everything is fine now. Please give my re- 

gards to the Lord Almoner.” 
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© Humour is where you find it 




















Soup and T. 


VISITED Mount St. JosEPH 

Abbey, two miles from Roscrea, 
in the County of Tipperary. The 
guests were friendly people and the 
first I met was a journalist from 
Dublin. He told me an amazing 
story of a village in Tipperary. 

In this village the priest preached 
in Latin, and outside the church 
the entire congregation and their 
children spoke in Latin. The 
keepers and the whole village spoke 
in Latin. 

I asked the whereabouts of this 
village. “It’s an easy way from 
here.” “The name?” “ Well, the 
village is called Lattin.” This shows 
how your leg may be pulled at a 
Trappist guest-house. 

Silence prevails in the refectory. 
The monk who drops a teaspoon or 
clatters a plate must then rise and 
prostrate himself before the Lord 
Abbot. After a moment or so the 
Lord Abbot knocks on the table, 
then the offender may rise and re- 
turn to his place. 

The monks and lay brothers serve 
in turn at table. A monk may not 
ask for anything for himself from a 
brother, but he may draw the 
brother’s attention if his neighbour 
lacks anything. 

An apocryphal story is told of 
the monk who found a dead mouse 
in his soup. He paused for a 
moment. Then he beckoned the 


brother and said in signs: “My 
neighbour has no mouse in his 
soup.” 
—HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND, Irish 

Fourney (Geoffrey Bles. 15s.). 


Finding A Carrot 


QF COURSE THERE WERE FIGHTS 

among the staff of Guy’s Hos- 
pital. You cannot employ over 200 
domestics and daily cleaners from 
all the back streets of Southwark 
and Bermondsey and Deptford and 
beyond without an occasional 
fracas. 

“Matron,” said my Assistant 
Matron, “there is a man here—he 
wants to see you, he seems very 
— is Mrs. Tomkins’ hus- 


Coleman, our doyenne among daily 
cleaners—and a tartar—who “ did” 
the beautiful court room, the com- 
mittee room, the grand staircase 
and the marble paved hall in the 
central block, had been given an 
assistant, a young married woman. 
They had fallen out, and so bitter 
had been Mrs. Coleman’s tongue 
that the younger woman had hit her 
—and then Mrs. Coleman retaliated 
by nearly tearing the hair off her 
head. I had been told the story the 
evening before, but had not yet 
seen the contestants. 

“He’s in a terrible temper, 
Matron. Shall I come in with him?” 
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“No, send him in, Sister!” 

“Well, if you don’t get him out 
soon, Matron, I will come in and 
interrupt you.” 

In came Mr. Tomkins, a pale 
little man with fiery green eyes. 

“Sit down, Mr. Tomkins. You 
want to see me?” 

A splutter of fury, and the story 
came pouring out. 

“_. . and I ain’t going to have 
my wife knocked abaht by anyone 
—I'll have the law on her for 
assault—and on the hospital, too, 
for havin’ such a person about.” 

“ Yes, I see; well, now, we'll take 
some particulars.” Anything to gain 
time. “What are your full names? 
And your wife’s full names? And 
your address?” 

He gave them to me, sobering 
under the ritual of seeing a form 
filled in. 

“Now, your occupation—what 
do you do, Mr. Tomkins?” 

“A carter, Matron.” 

“Oh, a carter? Horses—pair or 
single? Who do you work for? I 
see. Have always had to do 
with horses? Yes? I like horses, too. 
Then I wonder if you can help me? 
Isn’t there some horse market some- 
where down the Old Kent Road?” 

“Yes, Matron.” The little man 
was following the new trail. “ Just 
this side of the Elephant and Castle 
in the New Kent Road.” 

“Do they sell donkeys, too?” 

“Yes, they do—good donkeys. 
The costers get them there.” 

I, thoughtfully: “I have been 
wanting a donkey for my sister, who 
has a farm down in the country in 
Oxfordshire, and I didn’t know 
where to go for one.” 


Tomkins, eagerly: “Till get yer 
one, Matron—a good one. Do you 
want a little Neddy or a little 
Jinnie?” 

And so the deal went on. Where 
could I put the donkey if I bought 
it? That was easy. “ Could we find 
some truck going Oxford way—in- 
stead of sending it by railway?” 
That, too, apparently, was easy. 

It seemed to be time to get back 
to the question in hand. 

“ Now, Mr. Tomkins, about your 
wife. I am sorry that there should 
have been trouble—I am finding 
out how it started.” 

“Oh! that’s all right, Matron. 
You know what women are. I ex- 
pect there were faults on both 
sides—we'll say no more.” 

And the faithless husband went 
off blithely to look for an ass for 
me. As it happened, there weren’t 
any donkeys in the market just at 
the moment, and we let both 
matters drop. 

—EmiLty E. P. MacManus, 
Matron of Guy’s (Hut- 
chinson. 2§s.). 


Superman Sought Votes 
BERNARD SHAW DESPISED IRELAND 

for having given him the thing 
he hated most in himself: the 
eternal dreaming which he had had 
to struggle against all his life. 

As a reaction to the dreaming 
Irishman with no hold on reality, 
he stood, in 1904, as a Progressive 
candidate for the London County 
Council, and he meant to succeed 
by telling the truth, the whole truth, 
and ing but the truth. 

No candidate did more to destroy 
his party. He was a great draw; 
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“How on earth did they manage with the pram ?” 


people came from everywhere to the same category. He slashed bril- 
hear him, but they left not know- liantly to the right and to the left 
ing which way to turn, feeling that among his own supporters, and 
the sign had been interfered made enemies 
with were all pointing in the “I am myself an owner of pro- 


wrong direction. and, therefore, not likely to 
He was brazen, incorrigible and indifferent to the interests of 
shameless, flinging pears of wisdom property,” he announced, and bang 
without stint, running down schools went the proletarian vote. a 
as prisons, calling the poor “It is better to a shilling 
criminals, and putting doctors in more to the rate than a 
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couple of pounds more to the doc- 
tor,” he claimed, and bang went 
the votes of the ratepayers and the 
doctors. 

“May I remind you, in all 
earnestness, that there is nothing 
more dangerous than the conscience 
of the bigot?” he declared, and bang 
went the Free Church vote. 

Sidney Webb, whenever he could 
spare the time, tried hard to undo 
the mischief his friend was doing, 
but what was the use if the people 
he canvassed told him that the can- 
didate had advocated something 
totally different on the day before? 

Needless to say, Shaw was not 
returned, and his defeat assured 
him of one thing: that he would 
never be selected as candidate again 
by the Progressives. 

On the whole, he had enjoyed 
acting the part of Superman at the 
election, and told everyone that he 


= preferred it to the writing of 

plays. 
—STEPHEN WINSTEN, festing 
Apostle (Hutchinson. 21s.). 


Spirit of the Law ? 
[? WAS REPORTED TO ME THAT A 
stonebreaker named Paddy, who 
lived about three miles from my 
cottage, was doing some poaching 
on our land early on Sunday morn- 
ings. He was using a gun, and I 
warned him about doing that. 
“ There’s no harm,” he said, “ in 
my using a gun, surely. I have got 
the licence for it.” 


“That licence does not entitle 
you to walk through my fields with 
_ gun and shoot what game you 

hag 

“Tt says on my licence, ‘ to carry 

and use a gun’ and the road sur- 
veyor has put me from using it on 
the road.” 
“He was right to do that. The 
law is that you must not use a fire- 
arm on a public road, or even within 
sixty feet of it.” 

“* Tell me, now, is that within the 
powers of reason? I am not to use 
my gun either in a field or on a 
road. Will you tell me where the 
blazes [ am to use it?” 

It was no use talking to Paddy, 
evidently, so I got up early one 
Sunday morning and lay in ambush 
opposite to, but distant from, his 


— — 

weary waiting, and when 
us Gor dpdead and bo topented be 
had no gun with him. He might 
have a ferret in his pocket, or have 
gins set in a rabbit-bury, I thought, 
as I followed him craftily. 

Sure enough, he stopped at a fine 
big rabbit-bury and put his hand 
well down one of its principal en- 
trances. I ex to see a rabbit 
come out in his hand, but what did 
come out was a three-quarter-filled 
bottle of whiskey. 

Paddy drew the cork with his 
teeth, threw back his head, and 
there was a lovely gurgling sound. 

—DvcaLp MacIntyre in 
Chambers’s Fournal. 


SOME people would do little for God if the devil were dead. 


ADY customer to assistant at a tie counter in a Dublin shop: 
“If I were a man and if my taste were of that sort, I think 


I'd like that tie, don’t you?” 








Festival With a 
Difference 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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WEXFORD is the ideal size for 

a festivalk—neither too large 
nor too small. 

proached for aauein A 

wi wing too 

much from Europe, but here is 

occasion—a festival 


ft 


is 


producers. 
Wexford has made a great 
contribution to the comity of 
nations. And it’s all such fun it 


is. 
oe Compton Mackenzie. 
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like a lovely dream, but the dream 

be i if j The princi layed by 

inaugura , principal parts were pla 

Staunton, the Bishop of Ferns, had professional singers but the chorus 
consented to be patron. was provided by Wexford. I missed 
_Balfe’s opera, The Rose of Cas- L’Elisir d Amore in 1952 through 
tile, illness; but in 1953, when Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale was presented, 
and in 1954, when Bellini’s Le 
Sonnambula was beautifully per- 
formed, I was able to enjoy them 
and marvel at the air of permanence 
by which the Festival was already 
surrounded. 
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Last year the German Govern- 
; ment offered to subsidise a German 
Festival. It sounded to me all rather opera. So, as well as Puccini's 
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Manon Lescaut, Lortzing’s Der 
Wildschiitz was performed, with 
such success that the German Gov- 
ernment is subsidising German 
artists this year for a production of 
Flotow’s Martha. The Italian opera 
chosen is Rossini’s La Cenerentola. 

The orchestra for both operas 
will be Radio Bireann Light Orches- 
tra augmented, again conducted by 
Bryan Balkwill. Peter Potter, of 
Covent Garden, will produce 
Martha, and Peter Ebert, son of the 
famous Glyndbourne producer, will 
produce La Cenerentola, The 
singers will all be of the first rank. 

This year the Festival will be 
opened on Sunday, October 28th, by 
His Excellency the French Ambas- 
sador, who will also open a remark- 
able exhibition of Contem 
French Bookbindings and Typo- 
graphy which is being presented by 
Madame Lucie Weill-Quillardet. 

There will be an orchestral con- 
cert by the Radio Fireann Sym- 
phony Orchestra on November 2nd, 
Endre Wolf being the soloist. Two 
recitals will be given. Eight films 
havg been booked, including a 
Chinese opera and the film of the 
Glyndbourne Festival. 

There will be gramophone re- 
citals every morning, the usual con- 
ducted tours, a late night revue by 
the Trinity players, a puppet-show, 
various exhibitions, and a Forum 
in which Osbert Lancaster, Moran 
Coplat, Eoin O’Mahony and my- 
self are to take part. 
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The Gala Opera performance 
this year will be La Cenerentola on 
Monday, October 29th, and there 
are four performances of each opera 
on alternate evenings from October 
28th to November 4th. 

It really is a festival in Wexford. 
From the moment the fairy lamps 
which festoon the narrow streets 
light up simultaneously until the 
audience leaves the theatre after the 
last performance of the opera a 
week later, one exists in a constant 
state of amiability. 

With the common sense that Ire- 
land can display on such occasions, 
the hotel licences are extended until 
3 a.m. Conversation is not inter- 
rupted by rules: hospitality is not 
obscured by regulations. We have 
a festival in Edinburgh, but, except 
in one or two private houses, the 
festive spirit hurries home at mid- 
night like a belated ghost. 

Most places, when they have a 
Brains Trust or a Forum, expect it 
to last for an hour at the very most. 
Not so Wexford. Two hours and a 
half went by last time before we 
were finished with our festival 
inquisitors. 

And what a pleasure it is to look 
round the theatre and see parish 
priests and friars, at least one 
Bishop, Episcopalian parsons and 
Presbyterian ministers, all enjoying 
the opera. I doubt if such a repre- 
sentative gathering of the clergy 
has been seen since the Council of 
Nicea. 


‘THE best inheritance that a parent can leave a child is a will 


—to work. 


A ™MAN is poor not because he has nothing, but because he 


does nothing. 
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On Clare Island, it’s a ki » generous peace among people who 
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respect each 


go deeper than any the 


mainiand could impose 


Peace Without Police 


LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


LARE ISLAND, tiny republic of 
& 340 » four miles 

out in the ic from bleak 
Roonagh Point on the coast of 
a paccapadle she yee d 
when, it was reported, its people 
refused to pay their rates until they 


got a q 

is was an exaggerated way of 
saying that most of the islanders are 
far from satisfied with the public 
tend to them. 

The Blaskets off the coast of 
Kerry are evacuated; many other 
islands have declining populations; 
and the local estimate is that in ten 
years proud Clare Island will have 
lost half its present population. 

Anyone who tries to get there in 
stormy seas, as I did, can give you 
the reason. For four days we were 
trying to get out to Clare Island, 
but the seas were so rough that no 
currach would put out with us, and 
the harbour facilities at Roonagh are 
so inadequate that bigger boats 
couldn’t find shelter there. 

When I landed I discovered that 
there are no motor cars on the 
island. A bicycle for the doctor 
hadn’t yet arrived from the main- 
land, and he was setting out on foot 
to see a patient. 
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THs is the island of the 

O’Malleys and the O’Gradys. 
The old castle of the heroine of 
the sea, Grace O'Malley, still 
looks out over the turbulent 
Atlantic. She is known as 
Grainne Uaile, or “ Grainne of 
the Heroes”, for her daring ex- 
ploits more than 400 years 


ago. 
She is kept alive so vividly 
in song and story that you might 
imagine she’s still in her six- 
teenth-century headquarters. 
Queen Elizabeth offered to 
make her a countess, but she 
replied that she, too, was a 
queen, as indeed she was—the 
sea-queen of the West. 
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It is an island with two schools 
which, between them, have a roll 





of about forty. 

In the little grey schoolhouse 
above the quay, e the teacher is 
twenty-years-old Teresa MacDonagh 


from Claremorris, there is a roll of 
seventeen pupils. ; 

Teacher in the second school is 
Mrs. Hayes (née O’Malley), whose 
husband, Richard, from Wexford, 
farms un the island. 

To farm there is difficult. Not 
only is there no tractor, but even 
the one-horse plough is rare; a new 
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one has been purchased, and even 
this is in the nature of an experi- 
ment. 

One of the two postmen, Austin 
O’Malley, delivers the mail by horse, 
the other, Michael J. Moran, uses a 
bicycle; and while the average 
number of letters per day is only 
twenty to thirty, the journeys to 
deliver them can be and 
arduous, especially in the blinding 
gales that frequently hit this island. 

Some of the older people speak 
of a time when the population was 
well over 1,000, of a time when 
there was a big fishing fleet (there 
are now only about six fishing boats, 
apart from the currachs which are 
used for most of the fishing). Fish- 
ing and farming are the main means 
of livelihood. 

What does the future hold? 
Evacuation to the mainland to more 
prosperous farms? To assist such 
isolated people, various Govern- 
ments have resettled little colonies 
. -_ on farmland on the main- 

nd. 

But, said one man, as we stood 
at a small window that looked out 
on a bleak, gusty sky within sound 
of the Atlantic breakers: “A seagull 
won’t live away from the sea.” And 
said another: “ You will never cast 
a net on the plains of Kildare.” 

And said one of the currach crew, 
as he tensed himself to meet a gigan- 
tic breaker on the way home 


may Help Me.” 


PEACE WITHOUT POLICE 


guide the boat over it: “ It’s better 
to die at sea than live at home!” 

On the way out the crew had 
brought a spade for delivery on the 
island. This, they joked, was to dig 
their graves when they went to the 
bottom—which on two occasions 
seemed quite likely! 

Clare is the island “ without the 
law”, in the sense that it has no 
police barracks. “And we need 
none,” says an islander. “ We keep 
the peace by ourselves.” It is a 
kindly, generous peace among people 
who respect each other, and whose 
laws go deeper than any the main- 
land could impose. 

That helicopter? And those rates? 
Some do not pay their rates because 
they haven’t got them; most of them 
feel the valuation is too high, that 
the harbour at Roonagh Point should 
be improved. 

The problem of Clare Island, 
they will tell you in Mayo, is not as 
simple as a refusal to pay rates until 
the islanders get the moon. 

It is not merely a problem of 
lack of co-operation in public 
schemes which would improve the 
island and it is not merely, as some 
say, that the islanders are “too well 
off ”. 

It is a much larger problem, 
common in remote islands in other 
countries, too, as a new generation, 
less drawn to the sea and to island 
farms, looks for new horizons. 


HAT God is doing in this world is making men and women, 
and when He puts a child in the cradle He says: “You 


is making more money to pay the taxes you wouldn’t 
have to pay if you didn’t make so much money. 
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being wiped out. 
Heads of clans would be offered 


sis, live under a new legal code 
+ get a fine English title to boot. 
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Ireland _ > there was 
general upheava 

This = the country to which 
the two Jesuits were dispatched. 
Ignatius Loyola drew up instruc- 
tions for them. He warns them to 
beware of discovering their mission 
to chance acquaintances met on the 
way. They are to be especially care- 
ful when they reach the French port 
of embarkation, also when they are 
on board ship and on landing in 
Scotland, “ for the king’s spies are 
everywhere ”. are to dress 
alike, in dark clothing. On arrival 
in Scotland are to go to the 
king, James V, and get a letter of 


H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 21s. 
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recommendation to the “ Hyber- 
nici” 

A ‘separate letter contained in- 
structions “ On how to conduct 
business and converse in the Lord ”. 
It is set out in Ignatius’ typical, 
methodical fashion : 

“In dealing with persons, espe- 
cially those of your own or lesser 
social class, according to their 
dignity and authority, speak little 
and after the others; listen long and 
with pleasure; afterwards answer to 
the various points, and when 
finished take your leave. If they 
reply, answer as briefly as possible; 
let your farewells be brief and 
gracious. 

“When conversing with persons 
of note, see—in order to win them 
for the greater service of God our 
Lord—of what temperament they 
are and adapt yourselves to them. 
For instance, if a man is of _ 
emotional nature, speaking rapidly 
and gaily, let you too a like 
style; speak of good and holy things, 
but do not put on grave, phlegmatic 
or melancholy airs. With those who 
are in bearing very correct, slow- 
spoken, liking to discourse of grave 
and weighty matters, you ought to 
speak in similar manner; thus you 
will please them—and have made 
yourselves all things to all men. 

“ Note well that when two quick- 
tempered persons converse, if they 
be not both of the same mind on 
their subject, there is grave danger 
of disagreement. So one who knows 
he is hasty-tempered should beware 
and go into such conversations well- 
armed by his self-examinations and 
with resolves to suffer anything 
rather than have a quarrel, especially 
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if he knows that the person he is 

dealing with is lacking in self-con- 
control. In conversations with the 
serious, there is less danger of pre- 
cipitate words causing the other to 
become annoyed. 


“In all conversatioas with those 
whom we wish to win and to take 
in the net of the greater service to 
God our ays. let us oe the 

adopted by enemy 
wun ke wltuis oles pled oo 
into evil, only our strategy is meant 
to draw souls towards good. For the 
enemy goes in the same door as the 
soul, but he comes out by his own; 
he approves of its conduct and for- 
bears to contradict it until he be- 
comes familiar with that soul, draw- 
ing it even to good and holy 
thoughts, lulling it into peace. And 
then by degrees he procures his 
own ends, attracting the soul under 
pretext of good into some difficulty 
of error or illusion, always luring it 
to evil. Let us, to draw souls to- 
wards good, agree with and praise 
others concerning any matters good 
in themselves, tolerate other things 
which are bad in themselves until, 
gaining their love, we can win them 
to better things; thus though we go 
in their door, they come out ours. 

“Tf we meet with persons tempted 
or sad, we should speak kindly to 
them, showing ourselves joyful ex- 
teriorly and interiorly, going con- 
trary to their dispositions the better 
to edify and console them. 

“In all conversations, especially 
those which involve reconciliations 
and those in which spiritual advice 
is given, be on your guard, remem- 
bering that all one says may, or will 
be made public. 
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THE IRISH DIGEST 


prevent us, saying that we would 
be risking our lives in a useless 
. « + « Besides, three Irish 

on their way to Rome, whom 
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as hostage. These priests also told 
us that the few remaining Catholics 
still faithful to Rome have fied to 
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Paschal (Broet) has 
his gown for an Irish 


Lent, 1542, somewhere in Ulster; 
their arrival was not unknown to the 
Viceroy in Dublin, whose espionage 
was efficient and widely 
spread. A price was set upon their 
heads, any man or family harbour- 
ae the Pope’s emissaries being 
iable to death and confiscation of 
all lands and goods. 
They had to in a different 
every nights for five weeks 
the Papal Envoys traversed the 
country. Salmeron describes their 
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might hand the Pope’s briefs, for 
Henry then taken the 
title of King of Ireland, almost all 
the chieftains, even O’Neill and 
O’Donnell, having acknowledged 
him as “Su e Head, under 
Christ, of the Church of England 
and Ireland ”. 

“ All their chiefs save one, who 
is on the point of overtaking his 
fellows, have made confederacy 
with the King of England, swear- 
ing to him allegiance as their 
spiritual as well as temporal sove- 
reign and having promised to put 
into the fire the Papal bulls we 
bring, and to enchain and deliver 
to the Viceroy any person whom 
they may capture.” 

Even Conn O'Neill, the strongest 
of the native chiefs, capitulated; 
early in 1542 he, too, crossed to 
London, agreeing to accept the title 
of Earl of Tyrone and to reduce the 
old Gaelic principality of Tyrone to 
a feudal estate. 
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For the two travellers from Re- 
naissance Europe, the Ireland of 
1542 must have seemed the most 
outlandish place on earth. At the 
end of Lent the two Fathers re- 
ceived an order from the Pope to 
return. So they took ship for Scot- 
land. 

The report they sent to Cardinal 
Cervini was not very encouraging. 
It was incomprehensible to them 
how men of one nation could waste 
time and energy and life and wealth 
in fighting one another on issues 
seemingly petty, while both the 
nation and the faith were being 
undermined and despoiled by aa 
enemy who found excellent oppor- 
tunity in the lack of unity among 
the Irish. 

When the two missionaries got 
back to Scotland, those who had 
warned them against going to Ire- 
land received them “with much 
surprise, not having expected to see 
us ever again in this life ”. 


COLOURED boy stood watching the balloon man at the 
fair. Suddenly a red balloon broke loose and soared wp- 
wards until it could scarcely be seen. 
So many people were attracted by the incident that the 
vendor thought it might be good business to let another go. 
So he slipped the string of a bright yellow balloon and, later, 


a white one. 


The boy stood there, as if waiting for something. Finally, 
he asked: “ Mister, if you sent the black one up, would it go 


as high as the others?” 


The balloon man, with an understanding smile, released the 
black balloon and said: “Sonny, it isn’t the colour—it’s the 


stuff inside that makes it rise.” 
—Ly.e D. FLYNN in Quote. 


AN egotist is a man who thinks that if he hadn’t been born, 
people would have wanted te know why not. 





—Weekly Progress. 
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Robert Murphy keeps his Irish tempe 
under his Irish charm . 


Top-Flight Diplomat 


ide. When the land- 
came there was little opposition 
by French forces. 


lated effective tactic. 

When the conquering Ger: ins 
entered Paris in 1940, Mr. Murphy 
negotiated with them to safeguard 

; ; U.S. interests. 

Murphy, in 1941 and in 1942, in As the Allied armies fought their 

French North Africa, who paved the way back into Europe he was along, 

way politically for the Allied land- finally serving as ambassador-politi- 

ing in November, 1942. This was cal adviser on German affairs to 
Reprinted from the New York Times 
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the Supreme Allied Headquarters. 

Since then he has been Ambas- 
sador to Belgium and to Japan and 
political adviser to the United 
Nations Command in the Korean 
armistice talks. In 1953 he became 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
A big réle in the solution of the 
Yugoslav-Italian dispute over Trieste 
is among his successes. 

Mr. Murphy is a golfer when he 
gets the chance. In his Marquette 
University days at his home town 
of Milwaukee he liked to box. He 
has Bachelor and Master of Laws 
degrees and is a member of the 
District of Columbia Bar. 

He rarely has more than two 
drinks, though there is much more 


opportunity for martinis than golf 
in the life of a diplomat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murphy try to limit 
their attendance at diplomatic func- 
tions to three or four a week. Their 
eldest daughter lives with them and 
two daughters live in New York. 

At the Department—Mr. Murphy 
is there about cleven hours a day— 
he finds time to be a considerate 
boss. He finds time, too, to make 
a good many speeches. Many are 
to Catholic groups. Mr. Murphy is 
a devout Catholic. 

He has the Jim Farley touch—he 
remembers and uses names, first 
mames in particular, weeks and 
months after the most casual intro- 
duction. 


© 


FRIEND and I when out cycling stopped for a cup of tea in 
a County Antrim village but, to our dismay, the village 


Tea With a Smile 


café was closed. 


There was a woman standing at the door of a nearby 
cottage, and I asked her if there was any other café in the 
village where we could get tea. 

She said there was not, but she offered to oblige us herself, 
pointing out, however, that it would “only be tea with bread, 


butter and jam ”. 


We thanked her, entered and enjoyed the meal. But when I 
asked her how much we owed for it she laughed and replied: 
“Och, sure, I don’t want anything, but ye can give the childer 


a shillin’ each.” 


You can picture our faces when she called the children in 
from the back of the house. For how many walked in? 


Just eleven of them! 


—R. Brusn in Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


‘Two plump middle-aged women saw a penny on the footpath, 

“You know, Peg,” sighed one, “this just shows you what 
inflation’s done to me. I don’t think it’s worth the effort of 
bending down.” 
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Ai the Duke of Wellington once 


remarked of another matter, it 

can be said of the Kingsale 
ancestry that “there is no damn 
merit about it”. 

Whenever the name of Kingsale or 
De Courcy (the family surname) is 
mentioned, one can be sure that the 
“hat story” will be brought up. 
One of the reasons is that the 
wretched journalist cannot find 
anything else to say about the De 
Courcys, except that they claim to 
have the right to remain covered in 
their sovereign’s presence. 

No one can dispute the vast age 
of the Kingsale barony. The present 
peer, born in 1882, is reckoned as 
the 34th baron. No one has been 
able to find the date when the peer- 
age originated. Even the title has 
been changed in the course of cen- 
turies. 

From the time of Charles I the 
title used has been that of Kingsale, 
but apparently until 1613 at least 
these peers sat in Parliament as 
Lord Courcy. In 1599, John De 
Courcy, who succeeded at that date, 
was styled the 17th or 18th Lord 
Baron of Kingsale. 

The earliest person from whom 
a little descent can be proved is 
Patrick De Courcy, mentioned on 





De Courcy’s Hat Trick 


L. G. PINE 


the 17th July, 1221, as one of the 
nobles of Ireland. 

It is impossible to find out who 
was his father, and here there de- 
velops one of the most intriguing 


problems in pencalogy, a mystery 
which was solved brilliantly by the 
late Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte. 

According to the legend of the 
De Courcys, they descended from 
John De Courcy, the Norman 
knight who in a lightning cam- 
paign in the reign of Henry II sub- 
dued Ulster. 

Unfortunately for pedigree pur- 
poses, the conqueror of Ulster ieft, 
as far as can be traced, only illegi- 
timate children. Even if we a 

epared to accept the descent 0 
ne Lords Kingsale from one of 
these, we should still be unable to 
construct the pedigree, because 
there is no trace of descent from 
John De Courcy to Patrick De 
Courcy of 1221. 

For a long time, indeed, John De 
Courcy was looked upon as a person 
who could not be connected with 
any of the De Courcy pedigrees be- 
fore or after his time, but Maxwell- 
Lyte was able to show that John 
De Co was a cadet of the great 
Norman family which had settled 
after the Conquest at Stoke, im 


Condensed from Tales of the British Aristocracy. Burke, London. 15s. 
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Somerset, whence the name Stog- 
gurseyor Stoke b 

But no amount of research or 
learning has so far traced the origin 
of the De Courcys in Ireland. All 
that can be said is that, as far as the 
record of the family can be traced, 
the members of it have always been 
reckoned among the magnates of 
Ireland. That is a considerable 
claim, for if one cannot be brilliant 
it is at least something to have been 
able to maintain one’s place. 

So this peerage has gone on for 
something like 800 years (for the 
Patrick of 1221 is usually reckoned 
as the third or fourth of the line), 
and considering the troubled history 
of Ireland it is an amazing thing 
that these peers should have been 
able to retain their peerages. 

Once or twice the dullness of a 
string of successions is enlivened 
by a piece of imprudence on the part 
of one of the Lords Kingsale. James, 
the thirteenth Lord, was seduced 
into taking part in the conspiracy 
of Lambert Simnel. He was par- 
doned, and the same thing hap- 
pened to the twenty-third Baron, 
Almericus, who was outlawed in 
1691 for adhering to James II. The 
outlawry was soon reversed, for 
Almericus sat in the Parliament of 
Ireland the next year. 

What is the truth about the 
famous hat story? 

King John is supposed to have 
been responsible for the hat trick. 
According to the story, still gravely 
produced in Debrett’s Peerage, a 
French knight ap at the 
Court of King John and challenged 
any English knight to fight with 
him. De Courcy took up the chal- 


lenge, whereupon the Frenchman 
fled. The grateful King conferred 
upon the champion and his descen- 
dants the right ever after to remain 
covered in the royal presence. 

No authority has ever been pro- 
duced for the grant from King 
John. There are, indeed, only five 
instances in which the privilege has 
been exercised. 

The first recorded case is that of 
the daring Almericus, the twenty- 
third Lord, who in 1692 was allowed 
to keep his hat on when in the 
presence of William III. As William 
was a Dutchman who did not like 
the British, was imperfectly ac- 
quainted with their habits and had 
no desire for further knowledge, we 
may be able to explain how Almeri- 
cus got away with this very loutish 
practice. 

Perhaps Almericus had thought 
there was more likelihood of wearing 
his hat before William rather than 
Jaines, had given up the latter’s 
cause as being not likely to afford a 
suitable opportunity, and so had 
petitioned to be taken back into 
William’s good graces. 

The next of the Kingsales, the 
twenty-fourth Baron, was able to 
hold his bonnet parade before 
George I—he spoke no English 
and hated the country—and before 
George II, whose command of Eng- 
lish was very imperfect. 

There are thus three cases of hat- 
wearing in front of three different 
kings, not one of whom was born 
in England or really understood 
what was going on. Probably, being 
foreigners, these three kings looked 
upon the sight of a nobleman osten- 
tatiously walking up and down be- 
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‘T#® famous old Calvinist preacher, Spurgeon, was once 

approached after a service by a man who complained that 
he had made a mistake when the collection plate had come 
around. He had only two coins, a shilling and a sovereign, in 
his pocket, and had accidentally put in the sovereign. 

To his dismay, Spurgeon refused to give him any refund. 

“ Ah, well,” he said philosophically, “I suppose Ill get 
credit for it in heaven.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” declared Spurgeon roundly, “ You 
only intended to put in a shilling.” 

—Southern Cross. 


AFTER a shipwreck, a doctor, a clergyman and a lawyer found 
themselves in a rowing-boat without oars. They came in 
sight of an island, but their only hope of landing was for 
someone to go over the side through the shark-infested sea 
and tow the boat to land. 
Lots were drawn, and it fell to the lawyer. When -he slipped 
over the side the sharks divided and made an avenue for him. 
“An answer to prayer,” said the clergyman. 
“No, no, just professional courtesy,” commented the doctor. 
—_Dubli Lae 








The farmer is often better informed 
than the meteorologist 


How to 


Forecast 


the Weather 


RICHARD ROCHE 


N spite of modern weather fore- 
i the countryman still puts 

his faith in the simple signs he 
has known since childhood. 

I have seen a farmer listen to the 
Radio Eireann forecast for farmers 
and then walk to the 
door with a dubious look to study 
the night sky himself—and as often 
as not his verdict differed greatly 
from the radio forecast. 

He'll squint at the distant hills or 
cock an ear for the rumble of the 
surf and give his own forecast from 
the signs that have never failed him. 

“The mountains look near this 
evening,” hell say. “We'll have 
rain before ing.” Or, “ There’s 
no roar in the bar. It'll be fine to- 
morrow.” 

There’s usually a sound natural 
reason for trusting in the weather 
lore that’s handed down from father 
to son in rural and coastal areas. 

It is based on long observance of 
the elements or on particular local 
knowledge of weather vagaries. 

Everyone knows the rhyme, “ Red 
sky in the morning, shepherd’s 


warning. Red sky at night, shep- 
herd’s delight.” In South Wexford, 
a coastal area, this is rendered 

Condensed from 


The rhyme is based on accurate 
weather lore. A red dawn is usually 
followed by rain and a red sunset 
indicates fine, clear weather. Yellow 
skies are certain harbingers of rain 
in this country, as any countryman 
will tell you. And if you wish, he’ll 
give you as many as 100 different 
signs of rain. 

Some of them are unusual: when 
crows fly wildly, worms come up 
out of the ground, the cricket sings 
on the hearth, the goat makes for 
the hedge, the dog eats grass, cob- 
webs are on the ploughed field, soot 
falls down the chimney—and, of 
course, when Granny’s corns ache. 

Those aching corns are not to be 
scoffed at. The human system is 
acutely sensitive to sudden atmo- 
spheric changes, though more faith 
should be placed in the behaviour 
of Granny’s rheumatism than in that 
of her corns. A sudden fall in baro- 
metric pressure gives many .people 
headaches as well. 

Many also are the signs of fine 
weather: swallows flying high, 
smoke rising straight, midges danc- 
ing in the sunset, sounds carrying 
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long distances. There are scientific 
explanations for these ents. 

In coastal areas, the folk will tell 
you that seagulls flock inland before 
a storm. Cattle seek shelter long 
before a storm breaks. Donkeys 
stand with their tails to the wind if 
there’s a squall brewing. Wild birds 
flocking into the farmyard herald a 
storm also. 

Rings around the sun and moon 
are looked on as signifying rain. 
These rings are caused by the light 
shining through snow crystals in 
cirrus clouds many miles up and 
may be regarded as signs of un- 
settled weather. 

Foreigners are often surprised at 
our preoccupation with the weather. 
Maybe if they lived here for a while 
they’d soon understand. Our first 


That Extra Verse 


t in the ing is about the 
weather. Is it raining? Fine? Will 
I be able to harrow the square field? 
Will the cattle meed watering? 
Is it enough to cut the long 
meadow? Our last thought at night 
is about the morrow’s weather. 

Our first words with a neighbour 
when we meet are about the weather. 
If our country were to be afflicted 
with an even, unchanging climate, I 
firmly believe half of us would go 
mad for want of something to talk 
abovt. 

The countryman does not worry 
unduly about the weather, even 
though his future may depend on 
it. His philosophy is well summed 
up in an Irish proverb: “Let the 
sun rise early or late, it is God Who 
wills the weather.” 


ier 1 eee 


Qvtsivz his family circle few people know that the late 

Peadar O Cearnaigh, author of The Soldier's Song, added 
in 1937 an extra verse to the National Anthem as a protest 
against Partition. 

This fact was revealed to me by O Cearnaigh’s nephew, 
playwright Séamus Burke, and it will be mentioned in a 
biography of his uncle to be published later on in the year. 
The verse is: 


“ And here where Eire’s glories bide 
Clann London fain would flourish, 
But Ulster-wide whatever betide 
No pirate blood shall nourish. 
While flames the faith of Con and Owen, 
While Cave Hill guards the fame of Tone, 
From Guillion’s slopes to Innishowen 
We'll chant a Soaldier’s Song.” 
—L1aM Riorpan in the Irish Catholic. 
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GHE wore too much rouge and not quite enough clothes; that 
is a sign of despair in a woman, 
—Oscar WILpe. 
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They say it has a hump like a camel— 
and ail the brown trout have disappeared 





ee Has Kerry Lake A soldier in the English Army, 
sighs Butler had travelled with Napoleon 
: a Sea Serpent? — from England in the Northumber- 
= wide from all regimental 
her. ‘THE MONSTER WHICH HAS BEEN duties, he lived in Napoleon’s resi- 
icted appearing at intervals in Lough 4. St. Hel 

te, I Brin surfaced at least twice recently. ~ oo St. Helens end sccom- 
1 go . fe was seperted vo have panied apoleon on all his rambles, 
talk KERRY been scen by 2 local riding and walking through the 

farmer, James Doyle, tend. 

jOrry and his wife, who live near the lake. 

even They described it as about eleven - wot Rae, Gus: 
1 on feet long, with a humped back not = Ss Clare roadside between 
med unlike a camel, Mr. Doyle said that Limerick and Shannon Airport, 
the the monster appeared on the surface caused. tourists to stop in 
Who for about seven minutes, dived, and CLARE wonder. 





after another ten minutes resurfaced 
for about five minutes. It then dis- 
appeared. 

This happened on a soft, misty 
evening about two hours before dark. 
It was also seen by Mr. O'Sullivan, 
whose land adjoins the lake and 
whose residence overlooks it. 

Lough Brin is four miles from 
Glencar. The people living in the 
neighbourhood said the lake was ex- 
cellent for brown trout fishing up to 
twelve years ago, but the trout seem 
to have disappeared, and it is be- 
lieved that they have been devoured 
by the monster. 

The lake is drained by the River 
Blackwater, which enters Kenmare 
Bay. —Irish Independent. 


THE DAY WHEN NAPOLEON 
landed on the island of St. Helena 
as a prisoner, James D. Butler, of 
Cork, was selected as his 

CORK orderly. 


Explanation was a cir- 
cus wagon had a breakdown and the 
animals had to be removed. With 
their Sinhalese keeper they wandered 
away from their wagon and were not 
identifiable as circus animals. 

Valued at £4,000, they were im- 
ported from Ceylon. 
—Cork Examiner. 


IS YEAR A LIMERICK-BORN NUN, 
who died in 1888 in Cannes, may 
be beatified. 

Mother Thérése 
LIMERICK Emmanuel, of the 
Order of the Angels 
of the Assumption, was born Cathe- 
rine O’Neill in 1818. Daughter of a 
Limerick merchant, she was Mis- 
tress of Novices in the Order until 
her death, and spent almost her com- 

plete religious life in France, 
A number of miraculous cures 
have been brought to the attention 
of the Church, and Limerick people 
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are hoping that news of the beatifi- 
cation cause will be announced from 
the Vatican this year. 

—Nenagh Guardian. 


NNAGHMORE IS THE COUNTRY OF 
the apple orchards, and their 
existence goes back a long way. In 
the twelfth century, an 

ARMAGH Irish chieftain, when 

he died, was greatly 
mour.ca, because of the strong 
drink he made for the tribe from 
the apples grown in his orchards. 

It was usual in later times to 
covenant in leases for fruit trees to 
be planted, and in the seventeenth 
century cider made locally fetched 
30/- a hogshead. In 1689, it was in 
great demand among the soldiers of 
the Williamite army. 

Nowadays cider apples have been 
replaced by other varieties, chiefly of 
the cooking sort. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


How pm Lovcu Derc Ger ris 
name? 

I had always thought that it was 

from the reddish tint 
DONEGAL of its water. But I 

note that in his Ord- 
nance Survey letters, in a reference 
to the lough (which he visited in 
1835), John O”’Donovan expresses 
the opinion that it is not Lough 
Dearg, the Red Lough, but Loch 
Deirc, the Lake of the Cave (i.e., St. 
Patrick’s purgatorial cave). 

He records an unusual thing about 
the lough. Salmon do not enter it, 
although they come up to the very 
point where the River Derg escapes 
out of it. 

Is there a natural explanation for 


this phenomenon? (There is a 
legendary one, associated with a 
curse uttered by St. Patrick.) 
—LiAM RuorDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


HERE IS LONGFORD PLAINS? 
You’d never guess. It’s in Aus- 
tralia. And it was a Longford woman 
who gave it the 

LONGFORD name. 

Mrs, Kate Rome, 
of North Queensland, who has died 
at the age of ninety, went to Aus- 
tralia as a young girl. 

In 1922, her husband, Mr. Jerry 
Rome, drew a block of country at 
Julia Creek, and Mrs. Rome named 
it after her native county in Ireland. 

—Longford Leader. 


JUST WHERE THE MOUNTAINS OF 
Mourne sweep down to the sea, 
in the townland of Ballaghanery, 
lies “Armour’s Hole”, a 

DOWN rugged marine creek— 

where an atrocious mur- 
der was committed. 

James Armour had fallen into evil 
ways by his contact with foreign 
sailors and smugglers, who then 
haunted the coast of Co. Down. 

He and his father were returning 
from Kilkeel fair. When they reached 
the spot on the road opposite the 
chasm, Armour murdered his father 
and threw his body into the surge at 
the bottom of the creek. The victim 
was swept out to sea and his body 
was cast up at St. John’s point next 
evening. Armour hid in the moun- 
tains, but was run to earth and 
taken to Downpatrick jail. 

A special set of irons were forged 
for him by the jail blacksmith. He 
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was tried in 1702, convicted, and 
executed outside the jail in his irons. 
These irons, called “ Armour’s 
Bolts ”, were set up on the front of 
the jail for the curious to view for 
more than a century. 


It was said that the scene of the 
crime was haunted and that for years 
a voice was heard on every stormy 
night calling—‘ Help! Help!” 

—Couin J. Ross in the Irish 
News. 


% 
Last Round-up for the West Clare 


T WAS THE LAST LONG RIDE, BUT 

the old West Clare could not go 
under her own steam. A bigger en- 
gine, whirring and skidding, drew 
away the wagons on which she sat 
looking dismal and forlorn as an old 
cow in the streets of a city. 

Round the bend of the railway she 
disappeared from the view of a few 
shunters and men who had finished 
their day’s work. When the roar of 


the big engine died in the distance 
there was silence and the men went 
home or back to their work. It was 
the end of an era and was not even 
marked by a solitary flag or tear. 


There was a royal beginning. 
There had been festivity then. 
Everything had been so exciting and 
novel. Now, it was the old way of 
life giving place to the new. Speed 
would not tolerate such old wrecks 
as this. She was for the scrap-yard. 

Now, instead of the old, easy- 
going engine, puffing and panting 
and swaying into the _ red-brick 
station, a business-like monster glides 
in with a trill of its hunter-like 
horn. 

This has no personality. There is 
no familiar rattle and shake and 
sway; there are no places where one 
can expect the pull to grow; every- 


thing is so easy and smooth and un- 
eventful. There is something cold 
about efficiency, especially the almost 
noiseless diesel efficiency after the 
intimacy of the steam. 

Then there is no comfort. You 
cannot pile on your assortment of 
luggage, bags and boxes, full of hens 
or turkeys, if you are going to market 
or of goods for the home if you are 
returning from the town. 

Now, the holiday-makers have 
nothing to wonder at, There is no 
delay where one can lean out of 
the window and get a scent of the 
meadows or the turf that is stacked 
up beside the line. One cannot ad- 
mire the many types of flower and 
fern that grow on the careless bank. 
Children cannot stick their heads out 
of the windows and wait for the sea 
to come slowly at them. For they 
have arrived before they have begun. 

Old gentlemen shrug themselves 
into big overcoats and travelling rugs 
and are lost in memory. Perhaps they 
often pass their stations by, so short 
has the journey become. Perhaps 
they do not care and resolve to stay 
at home in future, row that the old 
train is gone. 

But, then, that is progress. 

—Clare Champion. 


$ 





Hush! 


it may get sick if you 
store it under the stairs 


Don’t Wake the Wine 


NIGEL BRAMLEY 


ITH the ion of milk, 
wine is the only human drink 
that is « living substance. 

Fruit juice, beer, tea, coffee and 
the rest are chemical solutions but 
wine is in addition a live thing, 
growing slowly to maturity, react- 
ing all the time to external condi- 
tions and treatment, and finally 
dying—if not drunk before. 

Temporary illness or sickness, 
decay and fatal disease—these things 
wine may suffer from, for the pro- 
cess by which fresh grape ferments 
is primarily an organic one, result- 
ing in a liquid full of life as well as 
sunshine. 

This can be proved by the un- 
canny way wine in barrels in a 
cellar goes “off colour” early in 
the summer, when the growing 
vines are flowering, and carly in the 
autumn, at vintage time, the two 
natural crises in the life of the vine 
itself. Wine several years old may 
still react as if in sympathy with un- 
pressed grapes. 

Wine is easily upset by unsympa- 
thetic treatment. Strong sunlight or 
artificial light for long periods, 
noise, movement, continual handling 
and vibration all make otherwise 
good wine sick or less attractive. It 
needs “ rest” after a journey and a 


long enough period in cask or bottle, 
or both, to develop its qualities to 
the full. This may be twelve menths 
or it may be fifty years. 

And at no time should it be dis- 
turbed, over-heated or suddenly 
cooled without warning, otherwise 
it is liable to fall into a slow but 
definite decline which ends in a 
sterile death, when it becomes flat, 
immutable, tasteless, sour and use- 
less as a drink. 

People who store away 4 little 
“cellar” of wine under the stairs 
in daily use are subjecting precious 
bottles to endless vibration, while 
those who keep their wine close to 
a barrel or bottle of vinegar are ask- 
ing for immediate decay in the more 
valuable liquid, which will swiftly 
end up as vinegar! 

It is ible to make white wine 
from b grapes, providing the 
skins are removed from the pressing 
before fermentation is complete. 
Indeed, champagne, a white wine, is 
nearly always made from black and 
white grapes mixed, but red wine 
must always come from black 


pes. : 
Sparkling wines merel,; retain in 
solution some of the carbon dioxide 
ges of natural fermentation, which 
is usually allowed to subside com- 
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THE accepted trade definition of wine is “the beverage obtained 
from fresh grape juice fermented in the district of its origin 
: and according to local tradition and practice ”. 
5 This makes such wines as South African Burgundy, Spanish 
Sauternes, British Sherry, Australian Claret contradictions in terms. 
Indeed, not orfy must a true designated wine come from its 
; country of origin—hock from Germany, sherry from Spain, bur- 
. gundy from France, and so on—but it must also derive from grapes 
} grown in particular vineyards in a special area. 
i Thus Chablis, a white burgundy, must by French law originate 
' in the few hundred acres around the village of that name. 
fF Although 80 of the 89 departments of France grow vines such 
ottl t circumspection with known varieties of wine is common: the vine- 
ce | yards which produce the famous Chambertin cover only 67 acres in 
es to of all, and are owned by no fewer than 26 growers, so the largest must 
anths be extremely small as vineyards go. 
—Nige! Bramley. 
- COOMA Tn nn nn nn nnn ® 
~ © 
wise pletely before still wines are sealed that he very rarely swallows any of 
but in casks. the drinks he is examining. Relying 
" : } Most beverage wines like claret mainly on the sense of smell, he 
~ 5 and burgundy consist of nothing but takes a moderate sip of the wine, 
_ 7 grape juice naturally fermented, but ‘Tolls it round his mouth and under 
little to other wines small quantities of bis tongue before finally spitting it 
; sugary syrup (champagne), brandy OUt again. a 
re (port and sherry), or aromatic herbs This is hardly surprising, for a 
“tik (vermouth) may be added. man trying forty or fifty different 
while My ‘ 2 wine i i 
oy In addition, several wines, notably S2mPles of wine in a vineyard cella, 
th and sh are exposed SOME 7 a ee 
ask- in ene ‘. yey bee ’s rays for a cast-iron stomach to be able to 
more casks . drink every one! 
viftly —_—- years, as part of their ‘For a day or so before an impor- 
a, a nce the {2nt tasting session, a taster abstains 
wine | All French wines made since the from eating spiced or strongly- 
the end of the last century have been ayoured food, and from smoking, 
sing grown on disease-free vine stocks so that his palate shall not be dulled. 
lete. import om the United states (© = During the work, many of these 
e, is replace those wiped out in the great  hiphly-skilled men chew morsels of 
and phylloxera plagues. — mild cheese and stale rye bread 
wine Fortunately, American root-stocks to cleanse their palates between 
slack are immune to the attacks of samples. 
the bug responsible, otherwise the = The use of the sense of smell in 
nin | French wine industry, almost as old wine-drinking is often under-esti- 
xide ff as civilisation, might have collapsed mated: the real connoisseur claims 
hich before 1900. that at least half his enjoyment 
om- Those who envy the professional comes from sniffing the “ bouquet - 
wine-taster his job may be unaware thrown off in his glass. 
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With experience it is possible to Experts claim, too, to be able to 
detect such ingredients of the aroma detect in the taste of a wine its soil 
of a wine as the salty tang of Man- of origin—from the rather bitter 
zanilla cherry, made from grapes ironstone of Burgundy, through the 
grown close to the sea not far from gravelly terrain of Graves to the 
Gibraltar. flinty tang of Chablis. 


Druids at the Crossroads? 


A Duvs.in comedian alleges that he has received the follow- 
ing letter from a New York businessman: 

“During an extensive tour of Ireland recently I witnessed 
what I believe to be a unique religious ceremony. At least ! 
have not seen it performed in any other country, and I have 
been in most countries. But perhaps you may be in a position 
to correct me if I’m wrong. 

“Well, when I was motoring from Balbriggan to Dublin I 
saw several groups of men in separate localities—either at or 
near a crossroads—, zrform a mystic rite, or such I took it 
to be. 

“In each case the procedure was the same. They stood in a 
circle. (I presume this has no druidic associations.) Then one 
of the group made a quick, jerking movement of the right 
hand. Thereupon he and his fellows looked reverentiy up- 
wards, as if witnessing a vision or expecting a sign in the 
heavens, 

“Then slowly—and reverently, it seemed to me—they 
bowed their heads in what I took to be abject humility. This 
was followed by a low murmur, which surely must have been 
fervent prayer? 

“They raised their heads once more and went through 
exactly the same procedure. 

“Tell me, has this beautiful Irish custom any religious 
significance, as I have suggested?” 

Well, what did our comedian friend tell him? Why, of 
course—that the crossroads boyos were playing Pitch and 
Toss! And as for that “low murmur”: a knowing friend 
who has tried his luck in one of these coin-tossing “ schools ” 
tells me it’s anything but prayer! 

—LiaM RiorpDan in the Irish Catholic. 


]NscrirTion on the parlour grille of the Poor Clare Convent, 
New Orleans: 
“The pleasure of dying without trouble is well worth the 
trouble of living without pleasure.” 




















Kevin Kavanagh Coleman cried halt to the crooks and put 
Woonsocket on its feet again 


An Irishman’s Way With 
Civic Bandits 


T. E. MURPHY 


OONSOCKET, Rhode Island, 

has a record of adversity hard 

to match. Misruled for a 
generation, the city has been bled 
white by the pilferings of politicians. 
It has been battered by economic 
forces beyond its control. And it has 
been swept by flood waters and seen 
hundreds of jobs vanish in a catas- 
trophic fire. 

But, so far, Woonsocket has 
shown no inclination to roll over 
and play dead. On the contrary, it 
has cleaned up its government and 
set in motion machinery calculated 
to restore prosperity. 

Over three years ago, when 
Woonsocket found itself in the 
middle of a depression, it was a little 
like a man who has finally sobered 
up after frittering away most of his 
money and his career. The rest of 
the States were booming, but in 
Woonsocket textile mi!ls were clos- 
ing like falling dominoes, and 
thousands of unemployed walked 
the streets. 

These were not temporary shut- 
downs; the plants were closing per- 
manently. Besides, the machines and 
structures of the city were worn 
out. Fire trucks still had solid rubber 
tyres and two-wheel brakes. Children 


were a taught in ancient wooden 
ools. 

The awakened people elected 
youthful Kevin Kavanagh Coleman 
as reform mayor, and chipped in 
some 425,000 dollars out of their 
own pockets to help bring industry 
back to the city. And the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce decided to 
hold a Northern Mardi Gras as a 
morale booster. 

This phenomenon has occurred 
during the past two Februarys and 
will occur again next year, blizzard 
or no, complete with a King of Mis- 
rule, a Queen, parades—and danc- 
ing in the streets. 

The King of Misrule had for long 
conquered Woonsocket. His big foot 
was on the people’s neck and his 
greedy hand tapped the municipal 
till. 


Jobs were sold for cash on the 
barrel-head; 1,500 dollars for fire- 
men and policemen, 1,200 dollars 
for schoolteachers. City warehouses 
were filled with maintenance mater- 
ials purchased at fabulous prices 
through a go-between whose prin- 
cipal office was inside his hat. 

Civic bandits even stole the 
municipal poorhouse by putting it 
up for auction in a masked adver- 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post 
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tisement that described it only by 
parcel and lot number. It sold for 
4,000 dollars—a twenty-two-room 
house and four acres of land. 

Everything that had been be- 
queathed to Woonsocket by past 
generations was going to rack and 
ruin. The city was dying. 

Bookies and other petty racketeers 
ran wild. Slot machines clanged in 
the corner groceries and the gin 
mills stayed open all night. nae 
frauds drained money from the city 
treasury. The city grew shabbier, 
the streets became pockmarked; a 
general air of malaise settled like a 
permanent smog. 

Old businesses closed their at gon, 
never to open again; potential new 
s businesses surveying the ruins, smel- 
ling the decay, moved on. No new 
industries except the worst kind of 
sweat shops want to move their 
assets into a sewer. 

For twenty-five years the popula- 
tion of Woonsocket had stayed vir- 
tually stationary at about $0,000, 
The movement outward of 


the high birth-rate. 
For ten dreary years, Kevin Cole- 
man had been taking pot shots at 


the municipal buccaneers, first as 
councilman, then as alderman, but 
without much effect. 

Coleman had been hand-picked to 
run for the council twelve years 
before, at the age of twenty-two, 
because he had an Irish name that 
would compensate for the largely 
French-Canadian slate. Also, it was 
probably believed that he was a 
natural patsy, because he had rosy 
cheeks and was politically naive. 

The political bosses could not 





have been more wrong. Coleman, 
now thirty-five and prematurely 
white-haired, remembers the first 
meeting he attended in camera with 
the political boss and the eight 
other members of the council. The 
boss had the list of people who were 
to get jobs. Coleman made a sug- 
gestion. “ A good competent man,” 
he concluded. 

“That’s the way, Kevin,” said 
the boss, smiling. “ Speak right up 
and give us your opinion. . . . Shall 
we vote, gentlemen?” 

They did, and eight votes went 
against Coleman’s one. 

“TI began to wake up to the fact 
that the whole thing was rigged,” 
he says. “ They were using me as a 
stooge.” 

His disillusionment grew when he 
found the chairman of the ward 
committee had criminal convictions. 

Coleman soon found you can’t 
lick city hall in a day or even a 
year, particularly when the same 
people dominate both political 
Parties. Agents of the bosses often 
ran in both caucuses. 

Day in and day out, as oppor- 
tunity presented, Coleman sounded 
off about the city government. He 
told how the wily fellows operated 
on the theory that so long as the 
tax rate was constant nobody would 
complain. 

Finding himself blocked in both 
council and aldermanic chamber, 
Coleman ran twice for mayor. The 
first time, in 1948, he lost by 105 
votes after the machine boys had 
locked the polling places and spent 
a long time counting votes. In 1950 
he ran again as an independent and 
lost by 265 votes, again being 
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counted out by the boys inside. 

In 1952, Coleman decided the 
handicaps of running as an inde- 
pendent were too great. He won 
the Democratic nomination for 
mayor, and people elected him by 
16,242 to 8,238. 

At the same election, citizens 
voted in a new city charter that 
would streamline the government. 
Four months later Coleman had to 
face the electorate again under the 
new charter. Running this time with- 
out Party designation, he again won 
by a two-to-one vote. 

About that time a water-bureau 
official went to prison for selling 
water meters. Seven other city 
officials indicted by a grand jury 
were favoured by hung juries and 
went scot-free. 

Teams of experts were brought in 
to survey the nearly wrecked 
machinery of government. Their 
expert probing revealed that the 
city’s plant was even worse than 
thought possible. Of  cighteen 
schools, it was recommended that 
ten be abandoned as unfit. Fire and 
police departments were under- 
staffed; most of the apparatus was 
old and obsolete. The city had don> 
virtually nothing about its growing 
street and traffic problems. 

Meanwhile, as the experts totted 
up the bad news, a system of merit 
appointments was started. An M.1.T. 
graduate was placed in charge of 
public works; a certified public 
accountant took over the city’s finan- 
cial affairs; an honest and cour- 
ageous man was put in charge of 
public safety and told to enforce 
the law. 

Saloons were closed at legal clos- 


ing time, the bookies went on relief, 
slot machines and pin balls vanished 
from town. 

Formerly, the budget was dumped 
in the councilmen’s laps the night it 
was to be passed. Now it was pre- 
pared well in advance, for study. 
A new form of budget was adopted, 
listing in detail all expenditures. 
Competitive bidding on city con- 
tracts became really competitive. 

Salaries of city officials were raised 
to put them beyond temptation. 
Deficit spending was stopped and 
a revaluation of the city’s tax lists 
was ordered. 

Slowly but surely the rusty machi- 
nery of the city began to move a 
little smoother. People sighed and 
said: “ It’s about time.” 

The new mayor called a group 
of leading citizens together and 
talked turkey. 

That marked the launching of the 
Industrial Foundation of Greater 
Woonsocket, a non-profit organisa- 
tion created for the purpose of 
attracting industry and creating new 
jobs for Woonsocket. 

Even the optimists were astounded 
by the way the city responded to a 
call for 300,000 dollars. 

When the grand total of 425,000 
dollars was announced in the 
crowded ballroom of the Dreyfus 
Hotel, mill workers and textile- 
company presidents cheered and 
slapped one another’s backs. 

The foundation, run now by seven 
trustees and seven advisers, drew up 
its blueprint for operation: to sur- 
vey city assets, purchase plant sites, 
erect new plants, give financial 
assistance to new industries. 





72 
tries, most of them small now, have 
come to Woonsocket already. One 
is a plastics company that employs 
300 workers, for which the founda- 
tion provided an immense unused 


mill oy any Relief rolls have 
tumbled 8,500 to 4,500. 

To picture this tex- 
tile town as a land milk and 
honey would be absurd. It would 
take the city’s total income for five 
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Like a patient in a modern clinic, 
the city has been thumped by 
experts who are trying to assess the 
damage done by years of profligate 
living. And after all these munici- 


years merely to restore plant, schools, 

structures and streets to reasonable 

levels of efficiency. 
Woonsocket still faces the problem 
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The World’s Smallest ? 


“ GHorty ” is a five-year-old bull of the Aberdeen Angus type 

and his owner, Terry McGovern, a Belfast showman, 
claims he is the smallest in the world for that age. He stands 
19 inches high; and, on a fairly light diet of hay and bran, 
keeps his weight down to a trim 42 lb. We found eight strong 
teeth in his tiny mouth. 

No explanation is offered for Shorty’s diminutive propor- 
tions, but the obvious one seems to be that he is the “ one in 
a million” dwarf case which occurs in beef breeds. 

Bad luck for a beef breeder, you might say, but not for a 
showman. Mr. McGovern values his little charge, which he 
bought in Sligo, at between {500 and £600. 

—Irish Farmers’ Journal. 


Wat is claimed to be the world’s smallest horse has been 

born in Banffshire. The mother is Little Jill, a diminutive 

Welsh pony standing 28 inches high, and the sire is an Arabian 

stallion of 27 inches. The foal, a filly, is only 10 inches high. 
—Cork Examiner. 


to be the smallest baby ever born alive was the 

premature daughter of Mrs. Max Post, of New York 
—11 oz. at birth. The English record is said to be Joseph, 
son of a Newcastle plasterer—13 oz. 
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Character in handwriting 


Your Moving Finger 
Betrays You 


CONSTANCE 


HAT letter you have received— 

what can it tell you about the 

writer’s character? A_ great 
deal. 

First, study the appearance of the 
writing as a whole. Is it large or 
small—round or angular—plain or 
elaborately flourished ? 

Large writing with the letters 
formed in a rounded style betokens 
a -natured, kindly person, but 
if the letters are sharply formed and 
angular, and large in size, the writer 
is egotistical. 

People with business ability often 
pen a small neat hand, but very 
small writing indicates a person who 
is finicky over details and rather 
“fussy ” about trifles. 

The “best” handwriting is of 
medium size, neat and even and 
without excessive flourishes, indicat- 
ing that the writer is a normal indi- 
vidual possessing a sense of propor- 
tion and a certain amount of proper 
pride. 

Very-sloping handwriting gener- 
ally denotes an extremely emotional 
person—one inclined to be over- 
sentimental at times. Slightly sloping 
writing indicates a normally sensi- 
tive man who, although sentimen- 
tal, will not allow himself to get 
¥ soft e 

If your friend pens a very back- 
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ward-sloping hand, his feelings may 
be too much under control, and he 
never, or rarely, reveals his real 
state of mind or heart at all; this 
often gives the impression that he is 
cold and unfeeling. 

A slight backward slope indicates 
a man with a reserved nature who 
cannot easily reveal his true self. 
An upright hand denotes a writer 
not so coldly reserved as the man 
whose writing slopes excessively to 
the left, yet one who will not let his 
feelings run away with him. 

The general direction of the lines 
is important. An ambitious person’s 
lines will slope upwards, while a 
man who has little or no ambition 
will pen a letter in which the lines 
slope downwards. But this is some- 
times an indication of ill-health, too, 
and other signs in the writing must 
also be taken into consideration so 
that a correct judgment may be 
formed. 

Much can be learned from the 
way in which a man forms his small 
letters. If a’s and o’s are left open 
at the top, the writer is of a frank 
and chatty nature; closed a’s and 
o’s indicate a more silent and secre- 
tive disposition. 

If small t’s are left uncrossed, the 
writer is rather weak-willed and 
lacking in decision, and a short, thin 











A study of the capital letters in 
your friend's note will throw more 
light on his disposition. If the first 
limb of the M towers over the 
others, it indicates that the writer 
is of a proud, ambitious nature. 
Should the second limb of the 
letter be the taller one, it may mean 
that the writer has reached, or 
almost reached, his goal in life. 

Elaborately-formed capitals em- 
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bellished with flourishes denote a 
ya intellect. The man who has 
keen, intelligent mind forms his 
ple letters simply and clearly, 
and often they are in block form. 

A boastful man will make very 
broad capitals; too narrow and 
cramped capitals indicate a cunning 
nature. 

Finally, let us look at the signa- 
ture to your friend’s letter. A simple, 
clear-cut signature without any 

ini es an unassuming 
disposition. A strong-willed man 
usually underlines his signature with 
a firm straight or curved stroke; 
and if a full stop follows the name, 
the writer is of a cautious nature. 

If the signature is surrounded 
with a line, the writer is exceedingly 
careful and secretive. A man who is 
inclined to boast and “show off” 
will surround his signature with 
exaggerated flourishes. 


Le 
may be oracles at Delphi who say “amn’t I”, but 
Dublin has always been known as the only place in the 


world where the King’s English is rightly spoken and they say 
“amn’t” there. A Scotsman called Jones writing from Eng- 


Irish English 


land says that Scots use “ amn’t ” 


a lot. But the best bit came 


from Armagh, for a man there expressed amazement that 
“aren’t” was ever used. He said he had sometimes seen it in 
print but assumed always it was a mild form of joke. 


—Manchester Guardian. 


Herd golfer Fred Daly’s story about the Irish competition 
in which the first prize was a week’s holiday in Manches- 


ter? 


Second Prize? A month’s holiday in Manchester! 





—Columba. 
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7,000 Actors on a 
Country Stage 


It’s Fun, Producing 


a Play 


A. 


HE amateur drama movement 

in Ireland is not, as many 

think, an organised cultural 
effort. It grew out of the unaided 
efforts of little ind ent dramatic 
societies all over the country. Now 
there is scarcely a parish which is 
not interested in drama. 

Regional festivals have done a 
great deal to foster the movement. 
But they grew out of the movement 
—they did not create it. 

And out of the regional festivals 
has grown the All-Ireland Amateur 
Drama Festival held in Athlone. 
This is run by a local committee, 
who are members of the Amateur 
Drama Council of Ireland which, in 
its turn, is made up of representa- 
tives from each of the twelve 
member festivals and directs the 
local committee. 

This sounds complicated, but it 
is really quite simple, involving 
nothing more than a lot of hard 
work and much good will. I men- 
tion only one name—Dr. Lennox 
Robinson, who is our elected patron, 
as weil as mentor and friend. 

The cultural value of our efforts 
is hard to assess. It’s somethi 
we're not particularly conscious of. 
We put on plays because we want 
to pit on plays, and if by doing so 


K. 


we are bringing culture to rural Ire- 
land, so much the better—but we'd 
have put on the plays, anyway. 

I’m afraid most of us are in it 
because it amuses us, and if it 
ceases to amuse us we drop out. 

I know dozens of amateurs, all 
with dozens of reasons for being in- 
volved, but I never yet met one who 
joined his local dramatic society 
with the avowed intention of im- 
proving his mind. I don’t say they 
don’t exist, but I never met one. 

That it does improve the mind I 
have no doubt, but no sensible com- 
mittee would put the fact forward 
as a lure for recruits. It’s more effec- 
tive to get the prettiest girl in the 
place to join and give her a part. 

The young men will follow, then 
the other girls, and, before you 
know where you are, you have the 
pick of the countryside to cast from. 
They won’t all stay, but you'll keep 
the ones you want—the interested 
ones. 

Seriously, it is the need for com- 
pany that brings us together. Winter 
nights are long in the country, and 
we're a sociable nation. We like to 
talk, to argue, about anything under 
the sun, and at first it’s just that a 
play is as good a topic for discus- 
sion as anything else. 
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Not that we say very much to 
start with—we’re much too diffi- 
dent. If we’re rank beginners, we 
listen awe-struck to the others hold- 
ing forth, take ev g the pro- 
ducer says as gospel, and go home 

g on air if we get a part. It’s 
all great fun, and, as far as we know, 
nothing else. 

But merely by being in a play, by 
seeing the written thought of the 
playwright come to life on the stage, 
we have learned a little of the art of 
theatre. So when the second play is 
under discussion, we find we have 
odd thoughts of our own on the 
subject and are uncomfortably 
aware that we are not altogether in 
agreement with all the producer 
says. We say nothing, of course, but 
still . . . And the next time—pity 
the poor " producer! 

We all have ideas—different, 
naturally, but all agreed on two 
points—our ideas are the best, and 
they must be carried out. This is 
when many groups disintegrate. 
But the wily producer weathers the 
storm. He listens patiently, appears 
to be impressed, and encourages 
everyone to carry out his ideas— 
preferably at the same time. 

Unless the group is composed of 
congenital idiots, the ensuing chaos 
restores order, and his authority 
should go unchallenged for as long 
as he does his job. And from it all 
we'll have learned a little more—if 
4 only that we know nothing at 
a 


So the next play, and the next for 
ever after, we will take home with 
us and read with care and attention 
before venturing to express an 
opinion on it in public. 


We will read other plays, too. 
Hundreds of dusty Shakespeares 
have been taken down from their 
shelves in the attic, read, and ‘rein- 
stated in the best ‘bookcase. 

We're a bit chary of Shaw, but 
we buy or borrow him, and since 
we can’t answer him back, we force 
our friends to read him so that we 
can work off our indignation on 
them. From them we go on to 
Yeats and O’Casey, Boland and Fry, 
and come home from Dublin with 
Synge and Lady Gregory tucked 
lovingly under our arms. 

We read The Playboy and, 
greatly daring, cast it at the same 
meeting. We know nothing about it, 
so we decide to do it as though we 
knew nothing about the author 
either, no chanting, no reverence— 
in a word, no candles for Synge. 

After three weeks, the producer 
has a job to keep us from singing 
the lines, and there wasn’t a candle 
in the whole world big enough to 
light for Mr. Synge. We had a 
glorious (and hilarious) eleven 
weeks, and after that—nothing. | 
never felt so flat in my life. 

Synge is like Mozart—he may 
not be the greatest of them all, but 
it’s terribly hard to get anything to 
follow him. With our audience, any- 
thing in the nature of a highbrow 
play was out, and we were in no 
mood to do ‘something pedestrian, 
so we read and read, and eventually 
compromised on Drama at Inish. 

Since that, we know more about 
plays than any other group in the 
country. We’re not only able to tell 
the good plays from the bad—we’re 
able to tell you why they’re good or 
bad. You mightn’t agree with us, of 
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course—but then, we don’t agree 
with one another! 

For most of us amateurs, just like 
our professional kin, the big thing 
is to Get A Part. This is our hope 
when we attend rehearsals, and our 
reward for doing so. At first, we 
don’t mind how small it is, but as 
our head grows with our experience 
we like to get an Important Part. 

It takes a long time to make us 
see that every part is important— 
and there are those who never see 
it. (These blind ones, I may say, are 
the ones who always get the small 
parts.) But however small the part, 
we do our best with it, whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly. 

And it’s here, in acting, that the 
art (if it is an art) of amateur drama 
is of most benefit to the individual, 
for it helps to break down the stulti- 
fying self-consciousness from which 
all Irishmen suffer. 

It is astonishing to see the change 
a couple of seasons can make in a 
raw country lad. From behaving 
like a morose moron who is afraid 
anybody might accuse him of hav- 
ing a brain, he becomes a man with, 
perhaps, not a great deal to say, but 
one who knows how to say it well, 
and he no longer worries about 
meeting people, however important 
they may be. 

That has happened to a good 
many of us. We go through agonies 
of shyness in the process of course, 
for there are few things as trying to 
the beginner as standing up at re- 
hearsal, all great hands and feet, and 
stuttering and stammering over lines 
you knew perfectly well coming up 
the road! 

And the impersonal remarks of 


the producer can be terrifying at 
first, and completely incomprehen- 
sible. (I know one who used to call 
out: “Take your hind-legs with 
you!” when you turned your body 
without moving your feet!) Of 
course, you'll swear you'll never 
come again—we all do, but we 
come. We have rows, thundering 
rows—the producer walks out in a 
blaze, mever to return—but he’s 
scarcely outside the door before he’s 
back with a brilliant idea for the 
black-out in Act Two and... 

So we go on, and the play goes 
on, too. After what seems to us 
months and months, we come to the 
dress-rehearsal. This is, to quote one 
devotee, H-hour minus one, and 
is a nerve-racking experience. I’ve 
never known a dress-rehearsal go 
smoothly. If nothing else happens, 
someone picks a row with the 
prompt, who has a thankless job, 
anyway, and quite rightly refuses to 
be insulted as well. 

I remember one famous night 
when our lighting was so ambitious 
that we blew every fuse in the vil- 
lage and ended up at two o'clock in 
the morning with three bicycle 
lamps, two torches and six candles 
borrowed from the P.P.’s house- 
keeper next door. 

But’we got through the rehearsal, 
and: we learned something that time, 
too—to make sure the local E.S.B. 
man was in the next play. 

Our audiences are critical. They 
no longer accept our way of pre- 
senting a play as the only way to do 
it. They come back-stage after a 
show and tell us what they thought 
of it—and they are not always com- 
plimentary. (The local Press has 
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Now, when the countryman goes 
to Dublin he doesn’t de the 
ae taeeas Gon. ont 
go to the Ab Gate, and 
come home oie discuss what they’ve 
seen, and tell us just why they like 
it, or why they didn’t. 
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Whale of a Time 
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the thirty-eight plays presented at 
this year’s All-Ireland in Athlone, 
322 actors took part, and if we add 
to this figure three extra for each 
group (producer, stage-manager, 
prompt) we have a total of 436 
active participants in the festival. 

As these groups were all prize- 
winners from regional festivals, and 
as many of them have a much bigger 
membership than is required for the 
cast of one play, we can multiply 
this Ir don’t know what, 
but it should give us an enormous 
total. 


And then there are the groups 
who never go to a festival, and the 
groups who couldn’t go this year— 
only W. S. Gilbert could do the 


isn’t it? After reading this, you 


should be as well able to judge as 
me. 


the modern palate, medieval diet would be unendur- 

able. Few vegetables were eaten—only leeks, onions, and 
garlic were in general use—and fruit was generally confined 
to the tables of the continentally-minded rich. 

The staple food of the people was bread and cheese and 
dairy produce, rancid butter being especially favoured. The 
food of the rich was meat and fish, which they devoured in 
enormous quantities at dinners lasting from eleven to four. 
For obvious reasons the meat was usually high, and most 
dishes were spiced as hotly as Indian curries. The meat 
courses, often half a dozen or more in number, preceded 
the fish, which might include porpoise, seal and whale. 


—The Advocate. 


AN elderly couple, up from the country to shop, paused to 
watch a demonstration washing machine in action. Through 
the glass panel they saw a sample wash swirling round. 


Then they turned away. 


“ Well,” said the wife, “ if that’s television they can have it.” 
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The boy who became an American legend 


The Fabulous Kit 
Carson 


DORAN HURLEY 





He was an intimate friend of 
Archibshop John Baptiste Lamy, the 
great apostle of the vast territory of 
New Mexico. 

Carson is a major figure in Willa 
Cather’s classic novel, Death Comes 
To The Archbishop, his story as 
Monsignor Lamy’s close friend run- 
ning in counterpoint to that of 
Archbishop Lamy throughout the 
book 


Miss Cather writes of Kit 
Carson’s “clean sense of honour 
and compassionate heart”, and of 
his “quick and discriminating in- 
telligence.” That he was illiterate 
was an accident; he had got ahead 
of books, gone where the printing- 
press could not follow him. 


KT was born in Kentucky (in the 

same year, 1809, and in much 
the same circumstances as Abraham 
Lincoln) of Irish ancestry. In 1811, 
his father, Lindsay, a Revolutionary 
War veteran, moved his family to 
what is now Howard County, Mis- 


souri, where young Kit grew up ia 
a region harassed by frequent Indian 
forays. 

In 1825, his father was killed by 
a falling tree limb when he was 
burning off woodland to extend 
their homestead clearing, and the 
boy’s mother apprenticed him to a 
saddler at Franklin, Missouri. 

The confined life of an apprentice 
irked a lad who had been his own 
master in the Missouri forests. In 
1826, he ran away from home to 
join a trapping expedition south of 
Santa Fé under the leadership of the 
frontiersman Ceran St. Vrain. 

Young Christopher at first was 
only a “cavvy boy” (a junior 
ostler). But his hunting and tap- 
ping skill soon was recognised. 

In 1829, he was one of a party 
hired by another noteworthy fron- 
tiersman, Ewing Young, that left 
Taos, crossed the Mohave Desert tu 
California and, after trapping the 
San Joaquin and other rivers, re- 
turned to Taos in 1831, with young 
Carson the equal of the older trap- 
pers and woodsmen in the party. 


LATER on in that year, Kit joined 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, the moun- 
tain scout, on a trapping expedisen 


Condensed from Columbia 
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to the north-west that reached as 
far into unknown country as what is 
now Pocatello, Idaho. 

He remained in that general 
region for about eight years, adding 


vous at Green River Valley in 
Colorado, Kit fought a duel on 
horseback with a blustering ruffian, 
“Bully” Shunan, whom he had 
found abusing an Indian girl. Kit, 
himself, fell in love with an Indian 


» whom, unlike many of his 
fellows, he legally married. 
His wife died not long after the 





eee ee 
He brought the child to a convent at the close of the ican War 
in St. Louis to be educated as a and he served from 1853 to 1861 as 


ign 
this mission that he became friendly their friend and father 

i i He saw distingui service also 
for the Pathfinder on his exploring in the Civil War, particularly at the 


expeditions from 1842 to 1846. The Battle of Valverde and in his 


when Frémont sent him to Washing- the war was over. 
ton with dispatches a few months He was breveted a brigadier- 
later he found himself a popular general of volunteers in 1865 and 
hero. President Polk appointed him placed in command of Fort Garland, 
a lieutenant in a new company of Colorado; but from 
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nised “First Citizen” of the 
south-west. 


A CLOSE friend whom Kit Carson 

respected and admired was 
Mother Magdalen Hayden of the 
Sisters of Loretto, who in 1852 
established the Academy of Our 
Lady of Light in Santa Fé. 

They had a double bond: the 
Society of Loretto, the first purely 
American congregation of nuns, was 
founded in Kentucky among settlers 


who were friends and neighbours of 
the Carson family; Mother 
Magdalen, although born in Ireland, 
grew up in the Missouri settlements 
of Kit’s own boyhood. 

At the Academy of Our Lady at 
Santa Fé, alone or with Archbishop 
Lamy,. Kit was a constant visitor; 
and it was a great joy to him that 
in 1863 the Sisters of Loretto estab- 
lished their first branch school at 
Taos where his own children could 


have the blessing of their teaching. 


ya 


Cube-Shaped Families 
R. A. SMEETON, an English architect, broadcasting over 
the B.B.C., claimed that the reason the modern smail 
house is ugly is that the normal modern family is ugly. 

He claimed that the normal family of two parents and two 
or three children is cube-shaped. So the building you make 
to put the cube-shaped family in has to be cube-shaped, too. 

“In the old days,” said Mr. Smeeton, “the family was a 
nicer shape to build round, an oblong, either because there 
were more people in it or because they were content to 
be strung out like beads. . . . Architects make a great effort 
to fit the layer-cake family into a shape that is beautiful 
but it is far from easy, for the modern family, as well as 
being an ugly shape, is so condensed that it is like a one-man 
band, with too much going on in too little space.” 

Well, we had noticed the depressing cube shape of modern 
houses. But hitherto, we hadn’t adverted to the shape of the 
family inside it. 

The man has a point, though. There’s something wrong 
with the modern family—and it may well be a sort of cubic 
discontent. 

—Zealandia. 


AN Irishwoman back from Wales reports that whenever the 
tkszough train stops at Llanfairpwilgwyngyll, the guards 
simply call out: “If anybody’s getting out here, this is it.” 




















“I’m just an average guy,” 
says Dr. Tom Dooley, 
age 29—his is the All-American 


success story 





The Doctor 
Can’t Forget 


TOM DOOLEY LOOKED LIKE 

a dapper Yogi perched cross- 
legged on the couch in his room at 
the Beverly Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Dooley had an air of casual 
confidence, His smile was easy. His 
conversation was facile. It all fitted 
him like the charcoal suit he wore. 
It should. At age twenty-nine his is 
the All-American success story. 

Fresh from St. Louis University 
with his M.D., Dooley became a hero 
during the U.S. Navy’s evacuation 
of refugees from Communism in 
Vietnam after the fall of Dien- 
bienphu. 

Vietnam has given Dr, Dooley its 
highest decoration, the Officier de 
l’Ordre National de Viet Nam. Pre- 
mier Ngo Dinh Diem has thanked 
him for his work among the tortured 
and sick in refugee camps. 

The U.S. Government has awarded 
Dooley the Legion of Merit, its 
highest peace-time decoration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has thanked him. 
The Senate of the United States has 
thanked him. 

While the impressions were still 
vivid and stark, Dr. Dooley sat down 
and wrote a book about his Vietnam 
experiences, Deliver Us From Evil. 
The book was an immediate success. 
The first edition, 15,000 copies, sold 
out in ten days, 


Reader’s Digest published a con- 
densed version of the book. They 
paid Dooley 3000 dollars. And 
Hollywood is now bidding for movie 
rights. 

A waiter brought in a tray and 
set it down. Dooley signed the tab. 
The waiter retrieved the cheque, 
looked at the lean young medico and 
asked : 

“Are you the Dr. Dooley who 
wrote the Reader’s Digest article? 
Dooley nodded his easy smile. 

“Thought you might like to know 
an average guy liked it,” the waiter 
remarked, heading for the door. 

Dooley called after him: 

“T was an average guy until ten 
days ago, when I got filthy rich. 
Thanks a lot.” 

Dooley can hardly be called aver- 
age. He remembers too well the fugi- 
tives from the Red hell of North 
Vietnam fleeing with nothing but 
clothing, rice bowls and crucifixes. 

He remembers the children who 
had chopsticks driven into their ear- 
drums. He remembers the children’s 
teacher whose tongue was sawed off 
with a blunt bayonet. 

He remembers the priest in whose 
head the Communists had driven 
nails as a mockery of Christ’s crown 
of thorns. 

So the not-so-average Dooley is 
going back to Indo-China on a medi- 
cal mission. He will donate his movie 
rights to the International Rescue 
Committee under whose auspices he 
will go to Laos. 

—The Tidings. 
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Killarney’s Owner 

ME. JAMEs Stuart ROBERTSON, THE 
new owner of the Killarney 

Estate, is a grand-nephew of Joe 

Cannon, the famous Irish-American 

politician, who had a unique career 

in Congress. 

Cannon, born of Irish parents, was 
a member for almost fifty years and 
served as Speaker of the 58th, soth, 
6oth and 65th Congresses. He was 
States Attorney for the 27th Judicial 
District of Illiaois from 1861 to 1868, 
was Republican member for Illinois 
in the 43rd Congress, which began 
in 1873, and remained a member of 
Congress until 1923. 

One of the leading men in the Re- 
publican Party, he received fifty- 
eight votes in the nomination for 
President of the Republican National 
Convention of 1908. 

—Cork Examiner. 


In Old Calabar 
AS FATHER FiTzGIBBon, OF GLAN- 
worth, Co, Cork, returning from 
a holiday in Ireland, stepped off his 
plane at Calabar Airport, a banner 
was held aloft, reading, “Fr. Fitz- 
gibbon has arrived ”, and a wonder- 
ful reception in his honour followed. 
Brass bands turned out and a foot- 
ball match was staged. 

Fr. Fitzgibbon’s name is a house- 
hold word to a city of 46,000 people 
who call him “Fr. Fitz” because 
Fitzgibbon is difficult to pronounce 
in the African tongue. 


He is well known for his work 


among the youth groups, and 
coached the Calabar football team 
to victory in the Governor’s Cup, 


All-Nigeria championship, 1953. He 
also edits a Catholic newspaper, 


manages the Catholic youth club 
and is chairman of the Football Asso- 
ciation. 

—Munster Tribune. 


Long Road to Ballyshannon 


Wer Miss A.tison O’REILLY 

joined the staff of the university 
in her native Newfoundland, she saw 
scope for advancement through the 
Ph.D. degree. London University 
suggested itself. What should be the 
subject of her thesis? Dr. E. R. 
Seary, head of her department, 
suggested the Irish poet, William 
Allingham. 

For twelve months Miss O'Reilly 
has been shaking the dust off musty 
records in London’s literary stores. 
Factual material was at a discount. 
To get a true picture of the man 
there was only one thing to do— 
journey to Ballyshannon. This she 
did and after two days in the Alling- 
ham atmosphere by the Erne she has 
returned to London well equipped 
in first-hand knowledge. 

—Donegal Democrat. 


How I Met My Wife 
CHICAGO MAN—MICHAEL Mc- 

Greal, of 7040 Merrill Avenue— 
had a double celebration on Septem- 
ber 1st. It was his sixtieth wedding 
anniversary and his ninetieth birth- 
day. 

Asked how he first met his wife, 
Michael, who arrived in the United 
States from Westport, County Mayo, 
sixty-eight years ago, said: 

“TI was a delivery boy employed 
by a grocer, and it was in April, 
1896, that I delivered C.O.D. a lot 
of groceries to a south side family. 
It was raining cats and dogs. A girl 
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who came to the front door told me: 
‘You must deliver at the back door.’ 

“*Tr’s raining,’ I pleaded. 
“©The rule is back door,’ she re- 
plied, so I went to the back door, 
and the girl was there to meet me. 
I started to give her the groceries 
when, to my surprise, she said: 
‘Bring them into the kitchen.’ I did. 

“As I had finished, she said: 
‘Have a cup of coffee.’ I was glad 
to obey this command, and it was 
the first time I looked carefully over 
my boss—the girl. 

“I was fascinated the moment I 
saw dimples on each cheek and curls 
on her dark brown hair. Her beauty 
was natural—no makeup as used to- 
day. I slowed up on the coffee. 

“*Have some more coffee?’ she 
asked. I did, and I kept looking at 
the gorgeous dimples and the love- 
liest curls I ever beheld, 
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“Then she started to laugh, and 
asked: ‘What are you looking at?’ 

“*At your dimples and curls,’ I 
replied, and started to leave. 

“* Will you be coming here often?’ 
she queried. 

“*T don’t know,’ was my reply. ‘I 
am only paid 6 dollars a week, and 
I may get a better job.’ 

“* Are you working next Sunday?’ 
she asked. 

“I was, but that evening we made 
a date to go to Lincoln Park, and 
outside the animal cages, I popped 
the question. 

“*Yes, I will marry you,’ she 
answered, ‘ but not until September.’ 

“We were married on September 
1st 1896—sixty years last Septem- 
ber—and sixty of the happiest years 
any couple could have.” 


—Chicago Sunday Tribune. 





Bass are something which if you go into too many of, you are 
apt to come out singing a few of, and maybe land behind 


some of 


DE FOUCAULD, the hermit priest of the Sahara, was 
once asked by someone what was the secret of his 


happiness. He answered: 


“T have long ago found that the 


secret of happiness is to renounce pleasure.” 

And in the matter of renunciation, Pére de Foucauld 
spoke from a very full experience. 

He ate little. He slept at night on the bare ground at 
the foot of the altar in his little chapel. 

The point is that happiness is a spiritual thing that 
people don’t have much of these days. 


—Irish Weekly. 








This trish soldier in America 

serves the same cause 

for which his fellow-countryman, Kilian, 
died in Germany in the 6th century 


Outpost at Vermont 


WILLIAM F. BOYLE 


N a lonely, secluded hermitage 

near Whitingham, Vermont, 

U.S.A., I met an Irish-born monk 
who hadn’t heard modern music 
for the past twenty years until his 
voyage to the U.S.A. some months 
ago. 

During the voyage, the monk— 
Father Stephen Boylan, a Carthu- 
sian—did his best to observe the 
rules of his Order. He stayed as 
much as possible in his room (in 
the steerage). But on his way, every 
morning, to celebrate Mass in the 
little chapel, and during his one 
daily meal with his fellow-passen- 
gers, his ears were assailed by the 
music—mainly boogie-woogie and 
Tin Pan Alley cacophony—provided 
by the ship’s orchestra. 

“It sounded more like a continu- 
ous whine,” he told me. “ Frankly, 
I could discern no music or melody 
in the numbers. I’m probably out- 
moded, but if that is melody, give 
me the comfort and solace of my 
hermitage.” 

Carthusians never have instru- 
mental accompaniment to their 
liturgical chanting. Their voices 
sound full and sonorous. To ears 
unaccustomed to plainsong, the 
singing seems slow. But there is 
a grave grandeur about it. Its 
cadences soar in praise of God and 


sink to lowly supplicaticn. Or, 
again, it seems to break into sob- 
bing repentance, or pour itself out 
in heartfelt whispers of love. 

We had a delightful chat with 
Father Boylan on a recent visit to 
the Whitingham foundation, which 
is the first established in the United 
States as well as the first of the 
Order outside of Europe. In one of 
the few periods of relaxation per- 
mitted a Carthusian monk, we had 
the pleasure of enjoying his per- 
sonality and his Irish wit. 

If you have the impression that 
these contemplative monks are de- 
pressed recluses, you have but to 
meet them in their periods of relaxa- 
tion and community association. 
Their countenances beam with a 
light which bespeaks their inner- 
most peace and happiness. 

Father Boylan was born in Ire- 
land and joined the Carthusians 
when he was eighteen years old. His 
brother, Rev. Eugene Boylan, a 
Trappist monk, is the author of 
several books, including The Tre- 
mendous Lover. (Father Stephen 
showed us a newspaper clipping in 
which Princess Margaret was quoted 
as having said she enjoyed the book 
as one of the finest she had ever 
read.) 

Father Stephen has a sister who 
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is a Trappistine nun in Ireland, and 
another sister is in the Order of 
Maria Reparatrix. 

He thinks the beauty of the Ver- 
mont scenery is surpassed only by 
the majestic views around Killarney. 
He feels that, despite the austerity 
of Carthusian life, to say nothing 
of the ri of Vermont winters, 
the Order has a marvellous oppor- 
tunity for develo in America. 

When the iti founda- 
tion was established years ago, 
there were four monks in the com- 
munity. Now the Charterhouse has 
one additional ordained monk and 
three lay Brothers, who came from 
England and France. The Brothers 
do the manual labour around 
the temporary monastery. Already 
eleven novices have received their 
preliminary training at Whitingham; 
they are now at Parkminster, Eng- 
land, for advanced studies. Father 
~— has been appointed Director 
of Vocations at Whitingham. 

An offspring of the Benedictine 
Order, the Carthusians is the most 
austere monastic Order in the 
Catholic Church. 

The Whitingham Carthusians live 
in individual hermitages, three miles 
from any habitation, and have their 
meals brought to them by the 
Brothers in Thermos containers. In 


escapism in Carthusian life; it is too 
severe for the selfish and seif- 
sentred. The vocation is not to 
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desert one’s fellowman, but to 
become one with him in a deeper, 
more useful sense that is conceived 
and lived on the eternal plane of 
rayer and self-sacrifice as the 
highest expression of love. 
Despite their arduous life, there 


it was due to their diet and mode of 
life. They made a survey of the 
Carthusian rule and its dictary 


Life within a Carthusian monas- 
is the same today as it was 
nearly 900 years ago. eral hun- 
dred years 


observance. They never eat meat 
A delegation 
27 monks journeyed to Rome to 
plead with the Pontiff not to lessen 
the austerity of their Rule; their 
ages ranged from eighty-cight to 

ety-five years. Their health and 
vigour so impressed the Holy 
Father that he permitted them to 
continue the Rule laid down by 
their founder, Saint Bruno. 

They sleep on hard straw mat- 
tresses and retire at seven o'clock 
in the evening. They rise at 
11.30 p.m. for Matins and Lauds; 
this is the commencement of their 
solitude. 


DIGEST 
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It was formerly the custom for all 
Carthusians who could to fast on 
bread and water three times a 
week, but since the 12th century 
this was changed to once a week. 
There is no breakfast for a Car- 
thusian. From September 14 to the 
following Easter there is only one 
meal; at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
and a collation of bread and water 
in the evening. During the summer 
there are two meals: at 10.30 in 
the morning and 4.30 in the after- 
noon. 

In Lent and Advent eggs, milk, 
butter and cheese are not allowed. 
Meat is never eaten. But it is a 
healthy diet and conducive to that 
bodily calm and clarity of mind 
which are so necessary for prolonged 
prayer and meditation. The monks’ 
food is passed through a latch at 
the side of each door of the her- 
mitage. 

For twenty-four hours, I had the 
privilege of living the life of a Car- 
thusian. I slept on one of the straw 
mattresses. “Sleep” is hardly the 
word. Those mattresses are hard! 
The meals were both appetising and 
sufficient. Through the culinary 
wizardry of Brother Bede they 
proved to be delicious repasts. His 
omelettes were simply out of this 
world. 

But we shall never forget our 
first night on the hard straw mattress 
in the hermitage. The quiet and 
peace were most impressive. Save 
for the occasional drone of a passing 
plane, there was nothing to disturb 
the deathlike stillness. 

One wonders, after twenty-four 
hours on tais hallowed hillside, if 
these holy Carthusians have not the 


real answer to the purpose of life. 
They are living symbols of peace 
and happiness. 


——x—i—e— one 


Bridge-Head 
at Wurzburg 


ELISABETHE CORATHIEL 
Condensed from the Catholic Fireside 


——T—IkkKKT**x THO OnOnnnne 


T was a surprise, one sunny morn- 

ing, to find crowds of picturesque 

peasants pouring towards the bus 
stop, grasping their prayer books 
and rosaries, their neatly furled 
banners, their candles and pro 
cessional crosses. 

It was, I learned, on account of 
a Saint’s Day, for the countryside 
between the River Main and the 
Danube keeps the memory of 
Franconia’s Apostle eternally fresh 
by a folk-festival which has more 
than 1,000 years of tradition behind 
it 


An imaginative Tourist Director 
hit upon the idea of running a bus 
service along the Romantic Road, 
primarily for the benefit of tourists; 
but on St. Kilian’s Day the trippers 
have to share seats with pilgrims, 
and the droning of the rosary takes 
the place of merry radio music 
which normally enlivens the journey. 

Dozens of relief buses were called 
for end we piled into the waiting 














fleet outside A’ station. 


Off we went 


in Franconia. : 
And so to Wurzburg, where St. 
Kilian awaits us. 
Kilian was born in 640 at Mullagh 
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The and other fine build- 
ings which grew up around the 
sanctuary made Wurzburg a 
fabulous city, but none of its 


treasures was more precious to the 
inhabitants than St. Kilian’s ivory- 
bound Gospel, in Latin and Gaelic, 
which throughout the centuries was 
preserved. 

On St. Patrick’s Day in 1945 an 
air-raid destroyed 88 per cent. of 
Wurzburg’s i and the 
population of 110,000 was reduced 
to a handful. 


i 


the buses set beneath the stars 
along the Romantic Road again and 
Wurzb bids goodbye to ifs 
pilgrims for another year. 


from their equals, that youth 


learn a knowledge of the world. —Oziver GOLDSMITH. 


HVE you ever heard of BWZAMPULISM? It is the name 
given to the hobby of collecting beer bottle labels, and a 


Bwzampulist is a person who collects them. 


— 











Books and People 
As Orwell Saw Us 


EORGE ORWELL never had much sympathy with, or under- 

standing of, Irish nationalism. I do not think that he ever 
set foot in Ireland, and he did not fully understand that other 
people might have as deep a love for their national way of 
life and be prepared with uncompromising loyalty to defend 
it against all attacks from without, as he himself had for the 
English way... . 

With Orwell’s love of small property, with his liking for 
rural life and his hatred of industrialism and big cities, the 
values of Irish life had up to a point a good deal in common 
with the values of, say, his Coming Up for Air. 

But he disliked the Irish because, as he thought, they stood 
not in opposition to the evils of the times, but in a merely 
Tibetan isolation from them, and this prejudice in him was 
confirmed by their neutrality in the war, 

It is amusing that he gives to the Inner Party tyrant of 
“7984” the name of O’Brien. Orwell hardly believed that in 
the modern world religious faith could be genuine. It was, 
therefore, natural for him to think that, when an Irishman 
moved out of the artificial atmosphere of make-believe in his 
own country, he came in an atheist society to acknowledge 
his own atheism, keeping from his religious upbringing 
nothing but the authoritarian habits which a Catholic training 
had taught him, It is in the man who has had faith and then 
lost it that the mania for power is most easily found. 

—CHRISTOPHER Hots, A Si:udy of George Orwell 
(Hollis and Carter. 18/-.) 





‘THE writer Edward Gibbon can suggest a scene uncommonly 

well, as when he writes to his stepmother: 

“TI am so unfashionable as not to have fought a Duel yet. 
I suppose all the Nation admire Lord B.’s behaviour. I will 
give you one instance of his—call it what you please. L. T.’s 
pistol was raised when he called out—one Moment My Lord 
—Mr. Dillon, I have undertaken a Commission from the 
French Embassador—to get him some Irish Poplins—should 
I fall be so good as to execute it—Your Lordship may now 
fire. L. B. is certainly quite out of danger, but the cure will 
be long and painful.” 

—New York Times Book Review. 
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into the pages of history 


The Irish Cobbler 
Who Started the 


French Revolution 


GERARD 


N the years before the French 

Revolution many Irishmen had 

become naturalised citizens of 
France. A great manv held import- 
ant posts in the army, others of 
noble Irish families merged with 
the French aristocracy, more became 
rich bankers and merchants, and 
still more were engaged in menial 
occupations. 

One of the latter category was 
Joseph Kavanagh, who came to 
Paris from Lille shortly before the 
revolution and set himself up as a 
cobbler. He became im with 
the revolutionary opini which 
Desmoulins and Thuriot were 
preaching to the starving populace. 
Things had reached a critical stage. 
Riots and disorder were everyda 
occurrences Ag Paris was ie with 
rumours. ing was to 
dissolve the Assembly and order a 

massacre. The Duc 
d’Orleans was organising and finan- 
cing a democratic uprising to de- 
throne the King and install himself 
as Regent. The Clubs met day and 
night and the frenzied mob gathered 
around the demagogues impatient 
for the word to strike. 


MAGUIRE 


The historian, Louis Madelin, 
describes the fever that gripped the 
capital: “ The over-excited crowd 
was eager to do something striking. 
As a start, it wanted arms, and a 
citizen named Pitra had brought the 
story from the Arsenal that the gun- 
powder had been brought to the 
Bastille. Some bandit then called 
out: ‘To the Bastille! To the 

ot EE 

It only ired someone to put 
a light to the keg of gunpowder and 
the revolution was on. And the 
“ bandit ” who did so was the Irish 
cobbler, Joseph Kavanagh. 

On the morning of July 14th, 
1789, Kavanagh seized a horse and 


— e and leaping into the driver’s 
seat yelled at the top of his 
voice: “ To the Bastille! Let us take 
the Bastille!” 

That he was well schooled in the 


rabble-rousing tactics of a revolu- 
ti agent is evident from the 
fact that he spread as he went the 


rumour that the Royalist troops were 
advancing on the city. Consequently, 
he halted the angry crowd at the 
Hotel de Ville, where arms for 
20,000 were stored, and taking 


Condensed from the Irish News 
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forcible possession of them the mob 
proceeded on their way to the Bas- 
tille, the hated symbol of despotic 
power. 

De Launey, the governor of the 
rison, met Kavanagh and his fol- 
owers at the gates of the outer 
courtyard and asked him politely 
what his business was. The Irishman 
demanded that the cannons in the 
embrasures of the fortress should be 
withdrawn. 

De Launey chuckled at the 
absurdity of such a complaint. This 
took a great deal of the wind from 
the mob’s sails, but towards evening 
they sent Kavanagh and Thuriot to 
the governor with a further demand 
to hand over the arms in the prison. 
This he refused to do, and he 
demonstrated his peaceful intentions 
by parading his little garrison of in- 
firm veterans and Swiss Guards. 

But by that time the impatient 
mob had broken into the inner 
courtyard and surged around the 
drawbridge, which was swiftly 
lowered, giving access to the in- 
terior of the fortress. The Swiss 


Guards met the crowd with musket 
fire, thus drawing the first blood of 
the revolution. 

For four hours De Launey with- 
stood the assault, until the arrival of 
mutinous French Guards to join the 
mob compelled him to surrender. 

Over 100 of the attackers died in 
the battle, and the sight of the fallen 
so maddened the crowd that they 
slaughtered De Launey on the spot 
and bore his head on a pike back to 
the Hotel de Ville. 

With him in the triumphant pro- 
cession, borne shoulder-high by the 
mob, were the six prisoners who 
were liberated from the prison. One 
of these was a Dublin-born soldier 
of the Irish Brigade named James 
Whyte. 

A mental breakdown had led to 
his incarceration in the Bastille, and 
his sudden liberation for the purpose 
of amusing the shrieking mob lent 
the final touch to a day of unbridled 
brutality and bloodshed. 

Those who fell in the assault were 
honoured as martyrs, and the sur- 
vivors were féted and rewarded with 
lucrative posts. 

Kavanagh became one of the 
twenty-four police inspectors of 
Paris, where he was assigned to La 
Force Prison. During the Reign of 
Terror he figured in the prison 
massacres, in which many of his own 
coun en, including Arthur 
Dillon, met their deaths, and he was 
one of the chief officers concerned 
in the arrest of Philippe Egalité, Duc 
d’Orleans, who was later executed 
for plotting against the Republic. 

On the eve of the third anniver- 
sary of the attack on the Bastille, 
Kavanagh was called in to investi- 


A Caunty Down man wac 
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gate the assassination of Marat by 


among the Girondists. 
The fall of Robespierre in July, 
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Robespierre met death in the same 


way. 

But when those who had taken 
part in the revolting prison massa- 
cres were arrested and punished, 
Joseph Kavanagh was not among 
them. Hounded by the fear of 
certain vengeance by the royalists 
now set free, he went into hiding. 

Whether he remained in Paris or 
quit the city is not certain. But 
he must have passed many an un- 
happy day reflecting on the event- 

morning that he forsook his 
cobbler’s bench to leap into the 
pages of French history. 


Cricket Proclaimed in Ireland 

On September roth, 1656, the Cromwellian Commissioners 
acting on the order of the Lord Proctor proclaimed the 

game of “ krickett” in all Ireland and ordered that all sticks 

and balls should be burned by the common hangman on “ the 

Green ” (College Green) in Dublin and in the market place in 


other towns. 


In Dublin, a few weeks later, we find John Price seizing 
in Chichester Mews one score of cricket balls made of holly- 
wood and sticks.(bats) of ash. This is an interesting sidelight 
on the evolution of the cricket ball and bat. Holly and ash were 
the best Irish woods, for they were tough and strong and not 


too heavy. 


It is said that cricket was the game of Trinity College in 
those days, played on College Green, and that the Puritan 
Provost, Dr. Winter, abolished it. 

—C. J. Ross in The Cricketer. 


Fj not always be nursing a grievance. Teach it to walk. 


man who insists upon seeing with perfect clearness 
before he decides, never decides. Accept life, and you must 


accept regret. 


— AMIEL. 




















A County Down man was 


Father of the Suez 





Canal 


D. McG. 


AME rewarded Ferdinand de 

Lesseps, the engineer of the 

Suez Canal, while an U!ster- 
man, who was one of the first to 
show that such a canal could be 
made, is almost forgotten. 

At Kilkeel, County Down, is 
buried Lieut.-General Francis Raw- 
don Chesney, who, 126 years ago, 
carried out a survey of the Suez 
isthmus which de Lesseps used as 
a foundation for his own work. The 
French engineer acknowledged his 
debt to the Ulster soldier and styled 
him “ The Father of the Canal ”. 

General Chesney’s ambition was 
to see opened a link with India and 
the Far East by way of the Euph- 
rates River. Before the Suez project 
was under way this scheme found 
support in Great Britain and he was 
sent on several surveys of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

About 100 years ago British 
governing circles were debating the 
Merits of two routes, both surveyed 
by Chesney—the one through the 
Red Sea and the other down the 
Euphrates. 

The Suez Canal was the more 
practical, and Chesney recommended 
its construction, but he believed 
that a Mesopotamian route to India, 
using either the river or a railway 


Condensed from the Belfast News-Letter 


line, would have greater strategic 
advantages and bring more Asian 
trade for Britain. 

Chesney was born near Annalong, 
in 1789, the son of a coast officer, 
and before he was fourteen he was 
enrolled as a cadet in the Royal 
Artillery and Ordnance. 

In 1829 as a captain of Ordnance, 
he was granted leave to offer his 
services to the Turks in the Russo- 
Turkish war. But the war was over 
when he reached Constantinople, so 
he toured the Balkans. 

So impressive was his report that 
the British Ambassador to Turkey 
had him sent to Egypt in 1830 to 
investigate conditions and to survey 
the Suez isthmus for the Govern- 
ment, which was considering the 
possibility of a Red Sea route to 
India. 

His survey proved the canal to be 
a practical project. His report was 
part of the evidence heard by a 
House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee in 1832. But it was in the 
mind of Ferdinand de Lesseps that 
Chesney’s findings were put to good 
account. 

The British Ordnance officer had 
exposed the fi of the survey 
made in 1789 by Napoleon’s engi- 
neers, who erroneously calculated 











was published in 1851, Oxford 
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University made him an hor 


ing he presided over the geo- 
gra section of the British 
Association at its meeting in Belfast 


British Army he stayed for a time 
in Paris, where he met Ferdinand 


opened, he was ted in Paris 
to the akaion of the Suez 
Canal Company by the engineer, 
who introduced him thus: 

“ Gentlemen—I present to you 
the man to whom we owe the Suez 
Canal—General Chesney, the Father 
of the Canal.” 

Before he died at his home in the 
Mourne country in 1872, the Suez 
Canal had already become a vital 
international >» and the 

River scheme, which he 


Euphrates ) 
expedition had long sponsored, had passed into 


history as a lost cause. 


¢ 


AFrer Dublin, Belfast and New York, there are more Irish 
people in London than in any other city in the world. This 


Cosmopolitan Irish 


is revealed in the report on Greater London issued by the 
British Stationery Office. It is estimated that not far from 
400,000 Irish-born people live in London and the Home 


Counties. 
—Cork Examiner. 


New York has more people of foreign birth than many a 

population centre in the land of their birth: more Irish, i 
for example (600,000), than Dublin; more Jews (2,000,000) 
than Palestine; almost as many Italians (1,095,000) as Rome. 
In addition, it has 412,000 Poles; 57,000 Czechs; 54,000 Nor- 
wegians; 53,000 Greeks; 500,000 Negroes and 250,000 Puerto 


—The Priest. . 














“Our torches revealed a scene which belittled all the stories about 
demons in the underworld ” 


Black Terror in the 
Oii-Birds’ Cave 


DESMOND FOSTER-VESEY-FITZGERALD 


N the guacharo caves of Trinidad 

live some of the strangest birds in 

the world—the guacharo or oil- 
birds, which are exploited by the 
islanders in a cruel way. 

We were a party of naturalists 
studying these birds and their 
haunts. They may be best described 
as half owl, half nightjar, with the 
plumage of a kestrel. They live only 
in Trinidad and the neighbouring 
parts of South America. 

By day they sleep in the caves 
and at night they sally forth to 
feed. Their diet consists entirely of 
palm-fruits. Why the guacharo 
chooses to seek its palm-fruits dur- 
ing the hours of darkness like a vam- 
pire is difficult to understand. 

At dusk the flocks leave the cave 
and spend the night fluttering round 
the fruiting palms and gulping down 
the berries. When their crops are 
full, they return to the caves to 
digest the pulp and regurgitate the 
seeds on to the floor. 

The seeds germinate in the twi- 
light of the cave. Nourished by the 
rich deposits of guano, they grow 
into a forest of etiolated palms 
among the stalactites and stalag- 
mites of the interior chambers. The 
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in a secluded corner. 

There are fish, too, in the streams 
and pools in the cave. They have 
never seen the light of day, and as 
a result their skin is bleached and 
their eyes are sightless, but they are 
able to find their way about with 
the aid of long whiskers. 

Many of the insects in the cave 
are similarly provided with long 
feelers or slender legs, so that they 
can creep around in the darkness to 
find their living. 

The birds nest in the caves, on 
the ledges and crevices of the walls. 


Condensed from Chambers’s Journal 
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forest along narrow trails leading to 
the caves. 
We set up camp in thick under- 
near the entrance of the 
cave, so that we could watch what 
was going on without being seen. 
There was nobody about, so after 
the birds had gone off on their 
nightly foray we spent the rest of 
the evening exploring the cave. 
Passages led from the entrance- 
chamber to inner halls where no 


daylight penetrated. 
The birds never go inte the pitch- 
dark interior, but the bats fly in the 


utter darkness, and the torch reveals 
many queer creatures crawling on 
the F 


tion was barred by a deep swallow- 
. All the other galleries had come 
dead-end, and so only this shaft 
promise of further investiga- 
Luckily we had a long rope, 
we sought a stalagmite to tic 
to for support. 
as we were about to lower 
man into the abyss a dis- 
through the cave. 
ed it might be a fall 
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0 leap to our mind 
was that the bird-catchers had 
arrived and were attacking some of 
remained at the 
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air and a roaring sound like an 
express in a tunnel. We had hardly 
reached the inner chamber before 

















we were confronted by a wall of 
water and our torches revealed a 
scene which belittled all the stories 
about demons in the underworld. 

Uprooted palms were dancing on 
the breast of the flood which surged 
towards us, and a host of queer 
creatures was scrambling up the 
walls of the cave to safety. 

Guacharos and bats whirled round 
our faces as we clung to the cliff 
above the spate which hurtled down 
the narrow passage we had only just 
left in time. 

The terrifying expemence lasted 
only a few moments, because the 
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flood subsided as suddenly as it had 
risen. Evidently there had been rain 
in the mountains and the storm- 
water had been blocked by debris in 
the dry channel. When the dam 
burst, the flood hurled itself into the 
cave, carrying all before it. We were 
lucky to have been warned in time 
by the shots of our companions. 
queer creatures had found 
safety on the ledges, and no doubt 
the blind fish were washed down 
into depths as yet unknown to man, 
and soon a new crop of sickly palms 
would grow on the floor of the 
guacharos’ banquet chamber. 


holiday on Ireland’s west coast a research chemist 
employed by a pet-food firm noticed that fishermen catch- 
img basking shark cut out the liver and often threw the rest 
of the five-ton fish back imto the sea. 
He sent samples of the meat to Dr. Gordon Booth, research 
and development director of Chappie, Ltd., with the query: 


Would shark do as a substitu 


food? 


or whalemeat in our cat 


Tests in the firm’s factory at Melton Mowbray proved that 
shark meat was of the highest nutritional value. Booth mixed 
some of it with his standard product and sent six market 
research workers to a North of England town to test it on 


people’s pets. 


In two weeks, 100 cats were offered a choice of the standard 
product or the one containing shark meat: five well-fed cats 
refused to eat either, sixty-five ate only the standard mixture 
and thirty fed on both. Not a single cat showed preference for 
shark, and Booth eventually gave up the tests. 

“People too often forget that cats and dogs have been 
trained by nature to be fussy,” he says. “ The shark meat was 
perfectly suitable. But you can’t persuade a cat to eat some- 
thing it doesn’t like, and I am afraid cats don’t read our 


advertisements.” 


—RENE LecHER in John Bull. 


L* is too short to choose the second best. 
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PATRICK CAMPBELL 


realised, he would have died of bore- 
dom. 


He was a cheerful, good-hearted 
man, who liked to see a bit of life 
around him. For this reason he 
welcomed the major, who first put 
in an appearance one Tuesday even- 
ing, soon after Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Bone had arrived. 

The major could scarcely have 
presented a more dubious appear- 
ance, with his crisp little moustache 
and __ threadbare 
shirt cuffs, but at 
least he was 
always ready for 
a joke. 

“Regulars first,” 
he had said that 
first evening, 
“and visitors 
after,” as _ his 
order of a glass 
of beer became 
confused with Mr. Lawson’s 
sherries. Mr. Lawson didn’t look 
round. Neither did Mr. Bone. 

The major was there again the 
following evening, as spry and 
shabby and hopeful as ever. He 
nodded amicably to Mr. Lawson 
and Mr. Bone as he ordered his glass 
of beer. They inclined their heads 
the merest fraction, and looked away 
again at once. 

On Thursday evening the major 





Reprinted from the Sunday Dispatch 
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A MATTER 


was already there when Mr. Lawson 
and Mr. Bone arrived and in 
occupation, what is more, of their 
own special corner of the bar. 

He was studying the racing results 
in the evening paper, but looked up 
immediately on sensing their 
presence. 

“Well, well!” he cried. “ Excuse 
me, gents! Every horse knows its 
own stable, what?” 

He gathered himself up, winked at 
them in what Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Bone considered to be an un- 
forgivably familiar way, and moved 
of farther down the bar. 

That evening, for the first time in 
their lives, Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Bone left at 6.25, having hurried 
through their second glasses of 
sherry. 

The major kept looking at them 
over the top of his paper, as though 
he might engage them in conversa- 
tion at any moment. 

On Friday evening the major, 
rather red in the face, rolled into the 
bar just as Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Bone were raising their first 
medicinal glasses to their lips. 
“Hello, soaks!” cried the major, 
— but undeniably soggy. “Still 
at it!” 

Mr. Lawson and Mr. Bone 
finished their sherries in one gulp, 
reckless of the consequences. They 
left immediately afterwards, by 
mutual unspoken consent. 

On the following Monday evening 
Mr. Bone broke the habit of thirteen 
years. He was waiting for Mr. Law- 
son in the lobby of Mr. Lawson’s 
office, rather than on the corner of 
the street. 

“ Ah, Jack,” he said, when Mr. 


OF HABIT 


hostelry to-night? One doesn’t want 
to get into a rut. 
It might—might 
~ give the wrong 
im ion.” 
r. Lawson 
did not meet his 
eye. “I was think- 
ing that myself, 
Frank,” he said. 
“Should we try 
that—that little 
place beside the 





bus station?” 

The new pub was more crowded, 
more raffish than the old one. It took 
Mr. Lawson rather a long time to 
obtain the first two sherries from 
the harassed barmaid, and Mr. Bone 
even longer to obtain the second. 

It was nearly 6.45 when the major 
came rolling in. His — but 

rously bloodshot eyes lit up 
wag oy Ht ~ Lawson and Mr. 
Bone. 

“ Hello, boys,” he cried. “ Boozin’ 
your way home, as usual?” He took 
his stand beside them at the bar, and 
ordered his glass of beer. “ Where’s 
the next port of call?” he asked 
them. “Round the corner—to 
Nellie’s?” 

In that way Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Bone became solitary drinkers of 
sherry in the privacy of their own 
homes, concealing their activities 
with increasing skill from their 
wives. 

Without the restraining influence 
of Mr. Lawson, Mr. Bone soon 
found that three glasses of sherry 








were better for his digestion than that half a bottle of sherry gave him 
two, while Mr. Lawson, without the an energy he had never known. 
eye of Mr. Bone wu The major outlived both of them 


Deeply Regretted 
Wy do so many obituary notices in Ireland contain the 
stock phrase, “deeply regretted ”? 

My opinion is that there is often a desire to mention most of 
a dead person’s relatives—for example, “deeply regretted by 
his sorrowing wife, son, daughter-in-law and brother” is the 
sort of theme upon which there are many variations. When 
it is desired to make a list of mourners in this way it is 
necessary to have a phrase upon which to peg them, and 
“deeply regretted” has become the accepted one. i 

Another reason for the growth of a traditional form of 
words is that most people are advised by undertakers wien 
preparing death notices, and the undertakers have developed | 
a formula which they follow consistently. / ) 

In most English papers the term “ deeply regretted” will 
never be found, but those who insert death notices frequently 
include a direction as to where flowers may be sent, or name 
a charity to which money can be sent instead. 

In a Manchester paper I have seen notices which asked for 
“sprays or bunches of flowers, please”, and another, “Cut 
flowers only, please ”—instructions that Irish people would : 
shrink from giving. } 

Another practice which I cannot believe Irish people would 
follow is common to Glasgow, Details of the funeral are 
given followed by the words: “Friends wishing to attend 
please meet at cemetery gate at 1.30.” Another said: “To 
which all friends are invited,” and yet another formula is: 
“Friends wishing to attend please telephone Messrs. 
who will provide cars leaving Street.” 

—Tue Roamer in the Belfast News Letter. 
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Pore Innocent XI, whose cause for beatification is now 
advancing, is the Pope who supported William of Orange 

and is the who appears in the famous picture which 

caused such a rumpus at Stormont over twenty years ago. 

of the thirteen years of his reign he found 
to King Louis XIV of France. It was in order 

resist the power of this monarch that he gave his support 
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He Wrote for the 
Four Million 


HEN George Lord, father of 
the boy destined to become 
famous as Fr. Daniel Lord, 
S.}., told a friend that he had 
decided to send his son, Dan, to the 
Jesuit College of St. Ignatius, on 
pre ntl west side, the friend 


eae are you letting your 
boy go to that place? The only 
they turn out there are 

i and ballplayers.” 
“ Well,” mused Mr. Lord, not 
yet a Catholic, “ if he makes good 

at either, that won’t be such a 

bad life.” 

This, and other incidents in the life 
of Fr. Lord are told in Jesuits, an 
Irish tribute (in the form of essays 
on famous Jesuits) to the memory 
of a great 16th-century saint, Igna- 
tius of Loyola. The nineteen essays 
are edited by Fr. Robert Nash, S.J., 
and published by Gill and Son, 
Dublin, at 12/6. 

Fr. Lord’s mother, Ida Langdon, 
came of a family which left Ireland 
about the time of the Famine. For 
years she had prayed that her son 
would become a Jesuit; but it was 
not until he was twenty-one—and 
then rather reluctantly—that Dan, 
lover of books, music and dancing, 





— himself called to the religious 
e. 

It is true that as a youngster 
he “ said Mass ” (turning around 
frequently with a solemn “ Romeo 
and Juliet ”), but lots of boys do 
that and grow up to become ex- 
cellent husbands and fathers. 
Later, when the thought of priest- 
hood did come seriously, he re- 
sisted it. His whole bent was to- 
wards music and musical theatre. 
At seven he began piano and 
dancing lessons; in his "teens he 
produced local shows. 

After seeing one of these, an 
innocent but very gay affair, the 
college dean decided that he 
would not be an acquisition to the 
Jesuits and carefully omitted to 
give him vocational literature. 
Hollywood or Broadway pro- 
ducer, Tin Pan Alley composer, 
hawker of musical comedies 
around provincial towns . 
there but for the grace of God 
might have gone Daniel Lord. 

Fr. Lord’s compatriots called him 
“The Pamphlet Padre”, “ God’s 
Busiest Author”, “ Energy, 3J.”, 
and so on. fom hhis typewriter, for 
over thirty years, there flowed a 
spate of Christian propaganda— 
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sical reviews. Even on his death- 


be be worked, Kecping three sere 
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; im an emergency he 


helped to films in Holly- 
wood. By invitation, he drew up a 
moral code for producers. 
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they would chorus. “If that’s 
what you mean by marriage, 
we'll do it your way.” But they 
didn’t always do it his way; and 
when they flagrantly violated the 
Hays Code, he wrote a blistering 
indictment: Movies are Betray- 
ing America. 


His last year—1954-55—was an 
annus mirabilis, packed with 


the 1954 his doc- 
tors told him that he had lung 
cancer. To his relief, they added 


length manuscripts, six pamph- 
lets, several articles each month 
and two weekly columns, kept 
up his correspondence, met 
— commitments and 
i for the World (a 


Lady) at Toronto. 
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that he would prefer to discuss the 
subject rather than put questions on 
it, since the candidate so obviously 
knew far more about the matter 
than he did. 

The field of his archzlogical work 
was the island of Lamma, in the 
bay beside Hong Kong, where he 
excavated :— 


It was his “ life-work” only 
in being the great work of his 
life, for it lasted little more than 
three years. During that time, 
with an energy that made it hard 
to convice anyone that Fr. Finn 
had ever been a delicate man, he 
supervised and took part in ex- 
cavations on the shore of this 
island, mostly under a burning 
sun. 

He conducted them with scien- 
tific accuracy, and was rewarded 
for his toil by the discovery of 
vessels and implements and frag- 
ments of rough pottery and 
glazed ware, and spear-heads and 
bronze implements, and orna- 
ments of jade and bronze, that 
showed the way to a complete 
reconsideration of the early his- 
tory of this part of the Chinese 
coast. 


He was on the high seas, on his way 
to take up work in Japan, on the 
Jesuit mission, when a _ wireless 
message came to him telling him 
that he was not to go to Japan after 
all, but to China. He was to get off 
at Hong Kong and stay there. 
It was a chance discovery that led 
to his famous excavations : — 
He crossed the creek one morn- 
ing on his way to say Mass in a 
mission convent, and as he 


climbed up the shore he saw a 
junk unloading sand. His quick 
eye discerned a fragment of an 
arrow-head in the sand. He picked 
it up, put it in his pocket and 
went on. 

An hour later, on his way back, 
he stopped to examine the sand, 
and within a short time found 
several other interesting stone 
fragments and a few pieces of 
bronze. Enquiries showed that 
the sand came from the island of 
Lamma, and that it was being 
brought in in large quantities for 
building purposes. 

At the thought of this destruc- 
tion of an archzologist’s treasure- 
trove he was stirred to action. He 
got the authorities interested; the 
removal of sand was stopped; 
and within a week he was exca- 
vating on Lamma Island. 


When death overtook Fr. Finn (at 
the age of fifty), he was in Sweden, 
representing the Government and 
the University of Hong Kong at an 
achzologists’ congress. He received 
invitations to visit a score of 
countries. 

It was arranged that he would 
study at first-hand the early Far- 
Eastern remains in the great 
museums of Europe, and then visit 
some points along the East Asian 
coast, where discoveries had been 
made that seemed to be related to 
his. It was not to be. The obituary 
notice of his unexpected death closed 
with these words :— 

“A Requiem Mass for the late 
Fr. Daniel Finn was celebrated in 
the Catholic cathedral on November 
26th. The secrets of Lamma, which 
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he strove to discover and make clear 
to the scientific world, are no secrets 
to him now.” 

A century further back was Fr. 
Peter Kenney, S.J., who played a 
big part in the r9th-century Catho- 
lic resurgence in Ireland. He was 
known as “the O’Connell of the 
Pulpit ”; like Daniel O’Connell, he 
died in Rome (in 1841). 

Young Peter Kenney, born in 
Dublin in Penal Days (1779), was 
apprenticed to the coach-building 
and was educated secretly at even- 
ing school in Dr. Betagh’s cellar- 
academy off Fishamble Street. The 
future Jesuit showed an early apti- 
tude for preaching. Writes Fr. 
Burke Savage, S.J.:— 

While still an apprentice, he 
used to treat his fellow-workers 
to versions of the sermon he had 
heard the previous Sunday. One 
day his master entered the work- 
shop and found young Kenney, 
mounted on a chair, preaching a 
sermon to his fellows who were 
gathered round him. “ This will 
never do,” shouted the master in 
a rage, “ idling the apprentices! 
You'll be sure to be at it again. 
Walk off now; and never show 
your face here again.” 

Dr. Betagh sent his promising 
student to Carlow College, to begin 
his higher studies. A few years later 
he entered the Jesuit novitiate. Soon 
after his ordination, he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the British 
garrison in Sicily: — 

The Governor of Malta objected 
to this and asked him to give up 
his work among the soldiers. Fr. 


Kenney replied that as he was or- 
dered by his General to act as 
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chaplain he could not abandon 
his work, unless he received a 
written order from the Governor. 
As the Governor was determined 
to force him to give up his mini- 


stry, he wrote the order 
forbidding him to act plain 
to the troops. 


Later, Grattan raised the ques- 
tion at Westminster; the Prime 
Minister, Perceval, denied that 
any such order was ever given. 
Fortunately, the document had 
been preserved and was forwarded 
to the Prime Minister by Dr. 
Troy, Archbishop of Dublin. As 
as a result, Catholic soldiers were 
from thet time given liberty of 
conscience. 

This brush with authority was a 
foretaste of things to come. When, 
some years later, Fr. Kenney de- 
cided that the Wogan mansion at 
Clongowes Wood, Co. Kildare, 
would provide a suitable college to 
be ucted by the newly-restored 
Society of Jesus, alarms were 
sounded in high quarters that the 
Jesuits were plotting against the 
Government and he was summoned 
aarp the Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Peel : — 

“I understand you have money 
in the funds,” said Mr. Peel. 


Fr. Kenney: “Such is the 
case, sir.” 
Mr. Peel: “ Are you not aware 


that we can confiscate that pro- 


a ee 
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the keeping of the Gov- 














MAGINE yourself speaking French 
with the same ease as those 
fortunate people who have lived 
for years in France. Imagine French 
or German or Italian being a second 
mother tongue to you. 

You'd be able to follow the rapid 


flow of the spoken language with 


a: ei ade as ee he Oe 
the right way. And the proof that 
we can do it is that we have done it 
before. 

Remember how we learned Eng- 
lish when we were children? We 
did it easily, naturally and 
thoroughly. We took it in our stride. 
First we listened to the words being 
repeated over and over, then we 
found we could say them for our- 
selves. 

Do you know that you can learn 


ages can 
yours too 





Thousands have learnt to speak 
@ foreign language fluently Ly 
this learn-as-you-listen method. 





a foreign language in just the same 
way and that you can do it in your 
own ? 

The Linguaphone system is based 
on the same principles as the way 
you learnt your mother tongue. And 
every year it gives thousands of 

the wonderful gift of speak- 
ing a foreign language. 

This is how it works. You sit 
down in the comfort of your own 
home and listen to Linguaphone 
records made by distinguished 
speakers and professors of the lan- 
guage of your choice. As you listen, 
you follow the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. You hear the word, 
you see the picture of the object and 
you read the written word. 

First the voice speaks slowly and 
simply but always only in French 
or whatever language you are learp- 
ing. Then as you € progress if 
speeds up gradually until you can 
follow the language at real conversa- 
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tional speed. One good way of learn- 
ing is to hear a passage, then pause 
and speak the words yourself. With 
Linguaphone you can replay even a 
short passage over and over again 
till you get it right. 

From the very first you hear only 
perfect pronunciation with that real 
French accent and rhythm. Natu- 
rally you fall into the same way of 
speaking yourself. Soon you can 
express yourself freely and 
and follow the language without 


¢ who have been quite 


rising! 
linguists, One of the reasons is that 
Linguaphone is just as much a fas- 
cinating hobby as a method of 
study. 7. “There are no long lists of 
words to remember. Even the gram- 
mar is made easy. 

Because you learn by Lingua- 
phone in your own home, the whole 
family can take on a language to- 
gether. sos gh peta + 


you meet. You can go 
like off the beaten track. And you 
get better service wherever you go 
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Advertisement 


in shops, restaurants and hotels. In 
addition there is the all-round 
enrichment of leisure which the 


knowledge of a language gives—in 
newspapers, books, films and the 
radio. 


The phone Institute which 
invented and has developed this 
unique system has branches in 
thirty-two countries. It has the co- 
operation of over 200 professors aod 


has taught ges to over a 
million people. Today over 11,000 
schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone system. 


Anyone can make this test 

The phone Institute is so 
certain of value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual free 
offer. Send today for a free twenty- 
six-page booklet giving full informa- 
tion on the one method. 
With it you will receive details of 
aoe Bt OS eee 
complete course in any 
eS ngpegsonemrts 


tani, Arabic “theyptian), Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Greek. 
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ernment must be safe from con- This capable Jesuit had an un- 

fiscation. On that point I have timely death. Summoned to Rome, 

no — Nevertheless, in 1841, as representative of the 
Fig Smeg. ws Irish province, he fell ill: —‘ 


10 







of the rights ae goes ag thought it was his duty to point 
doing so they violate the sik w'ls Pidiat ta chacer’ dot 
maxim of Lord Chatham, whose his own ician had warned 
statesmanship you profess to hold —_—him it be fatal for him to 
in veneration. As you may not be 

the circumstances at this 


It having been suggested to call in a second physician, and 
im to lay hold of the moneys what they both advise shall be 
lying in the English funds in the done, for they understand best 
names of the natives of France, the climate and the present cir- 
with which country war was rag- cumstances of the case.” The 
ing: ‘No, no,’ said he, “if the doctors decided that he should 
devil had money in the English be bled, Fr. Kenney submitted 
funds, it should be held safe for cheerfully, and within twenty- 
him!’” four hours he was dead. 
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A Matter of Conscience 
“ RECEIVED: £20 conscience money . . .” runs a small adver- 
tisement in my daily paper. 


195 ..- ons . £158 139 
a eek “ -- £96154 
1953... ne . £186 20 
eae - . £67 136 


The amounts received from anonymous senders vary greatly. 
Some are under 10/-, others over £20 or £30. On one 
occasion £86 was received from a conscience-smitten corre- 


spondent. —L. R. 
GP does not listen to a man who never speaks. 


(THE next (November) issue of Tue Irish Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, October 25th. 
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toria, i 3. 
Gillingham, J. Geraghty, B. J. Oates, J. Connolly 
and J. Stone. 

gu endorsement on this 


letter by F. W. 

Bate. gt dy Secretary ey a the estab- 
shment et Irsc’ Corps’ o men. 
Unfortunately, the resources of the he’ Republic 
did not permit of this ber being nted 
lust over 100 took the 

war. 


and armed. 
field on the outbreak 

“Also in the Archives is to be seen the original 
document appointing MacBride a Major in 
the Irish Corps or Brigade (this coment 
reproduced in the Life of Arthur Griffith oa} 
lished by An Club —y Dublin); it jh 
2nd October, 1 o days before o ee bene 





“On 1.10.1899 6 aa held in von 
Brandis ware, Johanne of the Irish 
Brigade, Colonel G. Blake, a former cavalry 
officer in the U. y, was elected 
mandant of the Brigade with enton 

J — as Ae oe 
followi ve atin apponnted 
cil fustce of the Peace mers uae 
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Prior to this, Dick M 
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ceeded to Natal, where it took part in 
around yemith; thence to 
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Protect members of the Brigade from anon of 
Treason if ).. Information the 
= of Menton and Da is 
taken Dublin Evening Telegraph dated 
28.10. Bn 


—** It would be an honour 
to have a pen- -friend in Ireland,” writes Sally 
pm on Ee ee Ave., West ie 


~ prefer a erupentens (bor or 
gis) sbout 17 of 18 years old S yt oe dg niver- 
sity High ee in West aoe 5 ngeles 

~ 

hailed fen Cork an nd Tinperey and 8 maternal 
great- parents from the North, John Carroll, 
34 Lincoln Avenue, LeRoy, New York, adds 
that he is anxious to get in touch with Irish boys 
and girls of ~~ own age (18). His hobbies - 


Swi eading (mostly about Ireland) and 
hiking rm bless you, too, John! 
= TP would like to get acquainted with some 
lovely ie Catholic 
PM CAn as W. Preskin 
John Corby, . 24 W. Franklin 
































Bas SATE I EE ape (Ee 
y Weer Bald hed dele 8 ee ia EUR 
a fee does atte! P| A int pt 
i bila ita fll adhe gl Eats ity, 2 Ea 
Ese if ‘i i, Ae fsck $22 a iy 3 | Bs gist 8 ae al 
3 Le 4 ae S's chia idl 2 i af 2} ballet Ruits “4 
aha ally oe al iba 1 phe fl banal ‘iedtl 
nl neat bu bin ghee ee any ue a fis 
ae au TO I i 
ia Ha ir on 
: 68s eat sh ge ggbiobi< 85.382 —oe 
ia | ae 2h F if: Ne i “| pal adi oY Ste if} 
ie at nl Hl ii; Ht i eae al flate Ha 
is is 2 ; eth Roly wae 
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